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‘Know you Finlay?’ he returned excitedly.”’ 


“A Debt Well Paid;’’ see page 440 
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A Debt Well Paid 


BY JOHN A. STEUART 


I. 

The belated detachment of troops came 
on the sleeping hamlet in the dawn, throw 
ing it into the tumult of a raked ant-hill. 
The surprise was complete; for the people 
lay at ease in the belief that the last regi 
ment of redcoats had gone north to its 
doom three weeks before. Not so much 
as a stray shepherd from the hill gave 
warning of this new descent; scarcely a 
dog barked. It had therefore all the in 
solence with none of the reasonableness 
of a foray. 

The troops halted, glad to be once more 
in touch with human habitation, though 
the welcome were scowls and_ barred 
doors. Through the leafless forest they 
could see the spires of General Wade’s 
bridge glimmering in the level sun, and 
casting an eye to the craggy heights to be 
climbed beyond, thought opportunely of 
rest and provender. They were in sore 
need of both; for they had crossed well- 
nigh twenty miles of desolate moorland, 
at times wading to the mid-leg in melting 
snow, at times waist-deep in peat mire, 
and always bitter in heart against the 
Highland foxes they were obliged to hunt 
by morass and fen-side in conditions so 
little favorable to sport. Hence it was in 
no gay humor that the first man, stooping 
under the lintel of the little hostelry, 
thrust his unkempt head into the swirling 
reek of a newly heaped peat fire. 

“Phew! What inferno have we here?” 
he growled, coughing over a mouthful of 
smoke. ‘‘Ho, there, you master-inn- 
keeper, as you honor the king, food for 
his soldiers; and look you, goodman-host, 
it were well to make haste, for, in sooth, 
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hunger, thirst and wearmess" HE“ hres” 
things hard to abide with patience.” 
Whereupon he rattled his accouterments 
to signify the folly of trifling with an 
armed man. 

At the rough summons there emerged 
from the inner gloom the figure of a 
woman, a girl of not more than twenty, 
as he presently saw, and advanced, look- 
ing at him timidly. 

“Ts it my father you will be wanting to 
see?”’ she asked, adjusting her tongue to 
the English speech with the pretty hesita- 
tion of a foreigner. The man scrutinized 
her in undisguised interest and astonish- 
ment. Not for many a day had he beheld 
so engaging a slip of womanhood, black- 
haired, black-eyed, fresh as a dew-steeped 
rose despite an atmosphere that would 
tan a Turk, with a girlish innocence of 
manner rare and bewitching in the high- 
way of soldiery. 

‘Faith and it were an ill exchange,” he 
responded in uncouth gallantry. ‘‘Come 
more into the light, my pretty one. Nay, 
do not shrink. I warrant not a man of 
us will do thee as much scaith as a summer 
fly tickling that fair face in sleep.” 

‘“My father is away two days’ journey 
to Perth,’ she answered, her cheeks sud- 
denly flaming like bell heather in August. 
‘““And I am left here alone with one or 
two of our people. We did not expect 
strangers.” 

He would have pursued his rough gal- 
lantry but for the fact that he was almost 
thrust into her arms by the pressure of 
clamoring comrades behind. He _ was 
turning to expostulate when the whole 
fell back at a sharp word of command 
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from the rear. Next minute an officer, 
stepping forward politely, begged her to 
excuse the rudeness of hungry men, and 
explained courteously that they would be 
grateful debtors for aught she could give 
them to eat and drink. 

“Very well,”’ she replied, with a duck 
of respect. “ If they will stay outside— 
for indeed, as you will see, there is no 
room in the house—they will get what we 
have.” 

While they ate and drank, jesting sol 
dier-fashion about the loveliness of this 
Celtic Helen, the officer at whose word 
they had retired entered by himself and 
civilly asked for a cup of cold water. 
Her quick eye saw that, in spite of a brave 
manner, he was scarcely able to keep his 
feet for weakness. 

“You are sick,” she said, with a sym- 
pathy that surprised and touched him. 
“Sickness and cold water, what are they 
to each other? Oh, just snow and ice. 
And there is so little left. The soldiers 
take everything.” 

“The soldiers are hard to satisfy?’’ he 
returned, smiling faintly. 

“They have always the great hunger 
and thirst on them when they come our 
way,” she told him. ‘“ But for all that, they 
cannot drink to-morrow’s milk to-day.” 
With that she stepped into a little inner 
room, returning next minute with a bowl 
of frothy cream in one hand and in the 
other a basin of oatmeal. ‘It is all I can 
offer,” she said, presenting the bowl. 
“And it’s the better of this,” adding a 
handful of meal to the cream. Her char- 
ity and good-will amazed him, and he told 
her so, wiping his mouth after a delicious 
draught. 

“Do you know why I’m doing it?” 
she asked, flushing bewitchingly. 

‘“‘Because your goodness takes pity on 
a weary man,” he guessed, a vivid grati- 
tude in his face. 

“Oh, yes, and something else, too,” she 
returned, her color deepening. 

“Will you tell me what it is? 

“Maybe next time we meet,” she an- 
swered, with a little laugh. ‘‘One must 
not be talking.” 

‘At least you will tell me to whom I am 
indebted for this kindness?” he urged. 

“Just to Barbara Drummond,” she 
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replied. ‘‘And now if you will please to 
be taking your drink we will just go our 
own ways.” 

He understood the delicate caution 
against spies and listeners, and, draining 
his cup, asked for the charge. 

‘“‘Nothing,”’ she answered, ‘nothing. 
Who knows what may happen? Maybe 
you will help me another time.” 

“Be assured I will if I can,” he an 
swered warmly. 

“Thank you,” she said simply, and 
indicated that the interview was at an 
end. 

As he turned to go with expressions of 
gratitude, there met him face to face one 
who little relished his presence there. 
This was none other than Finlay Bean, 
Barbara’s betrothed, a man of substance, 
hard by, owner of twenty head of sleek 
kine and a snug flock of sheep, to say 
nothing of a well-plenished house which 
any bride might be proud to enter as her 
own. He had more than once exchanged 
compliments with the redcoats, having 
traveled as far south as Derby in the 
memorable expedition whereof you may 
read in history; and he hoped to have a 
hand in finishing the game for a king’s 
crown. For the present, and to Cum- 
berland’s men, he was no more than a 
common hind, a home-keeping herd or 
shepherd with an odor of tarry wool and 
a wholesome dread of lead and steel—a 
lout to be treated with disdain or kicked 
out of the way according to humor and 
convenience. 

For an instant he looked sideways after 
the retiring officer, and then turned to 
Barbara. 

“Oh, ho,” he cried, in the tongue 
which the soldiers could not understand. 
‘And this is our morning work, is it?”’ 

The girl’s face blazed in confusion. 
‘‘He’s very sick, Finlay,” she explained. 
‘And it was little I did for him.” 

“Sick!” he repeated, scornfully. ‘Sick! 
May he be sick enough to die. Tell me 
this, was I sick when two of the rogues 
fell on me that night by the ditch-side in 
England, and I had to hack them in 
halves before I could get clear of them? 
Did they give me cream for my sickness 
that night? Barbara, Barbara, have you 
forgotten everything to do this?” 
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‘Cursed them according to the curdling manner of his race.’’ 


DRAWN BY ROY H. BROWN 





Her heart 

seemed to be 

smothering in her 

throat; for now 

that the mischief 

was done she saw 

the enormity of her 

offense. Neverthe- 

less, she affected to 
make light of it. 

“Tuts,” she replied, 

blithely. ‘‘It’s not the 

like of him, poor man, 

that will be binding our 

Highland falcons. What’s 

done is not worth speak- 

ing of.” 

“There will be 
words about that,” he retorted, 
strode out snorting in anger. 

A shaking terror seized the guilty Bar- 
bara. “Oh, what have I done?” she 
asked herself. ‘‘ What is it I have done?” 

The redcoats went their way, leaving 
empty pantries for remembrance, and 
Finlay Bean, watching them from a crev- 
ice among the rocks, muttered treason 
into his black beard. When they had 
crossed Wade’s bridge and were toiling 
up the steeps beyond, he leaped upon a 
crag and cursed them, according to the 
curdling manner of his race. Then he 


two 
and 
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went home, took his 
Andrea Ferrara from 
its place of hiding 
in the thatch of the 
barn, and drew his 
musket from the heart 
of a corn stack. He 
handled them both lov- 
ingly, but the Andrea 
Ferrara he fingered with 
especial affection as he gave 
it a touch of the whetstone 
and felt its edge. ‘It will do,” 
he said at last. “I am think- 
ing it will do.’”’ When the 
dusk fell he told his mother 
he was going to pay a 
visit, and set out a second 
time to see Barbara. At 
the sound of his step she 
ran forth to meet him in 
eager welcome. 

“TI knew it was you, Finlay,” she cried, 
joyously. ‘And see,” holding up a hood, 
‘“‘IT was just going to see you.” 

“And that was a good errand surely,” 
he returned, gazing at her with the eyes 
of a lover His anger had cooled. He 
thought only of her loveliness and the 
misplaced charity, the pious folly which 
helped an enemy. North, south, east 
and west the maidens had smiled for 
him; but he had never seen a smile like 
Barbara’s, nor a way which took him so 
cozily at all points. He would admonish 
her, kiss her, and begone—to deeds for a 
bard to sing of. 

They went inside and she stirred the fire 
and lighted the crusie with her own hand. 
With her own hand, too, she set a chair 
for him by the blazing peat and placed the 
cup of hospitality at his elbow. Then 
she sat down on a low stool beside him. 

‘You are not angry with me for what I 
did this day?” she said, looking up into 
his face, her own ruddy with the glow of 
the fire. ‘‘ Listen, and I will tell you why 
I did it. It was because he looked like 
you, Finlay, and I just said to myself, 
‘Some day, maybe, one belonging to him 
will take pity on one belonging to me 
when the sickness is sore on him.’ And 
it’s a little thing anyway, a drop of cream 
with plenty more where that came 
from.” 
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“Little enough,” he admitted, taking 
| sip from the spiced cup by his side. 
‘Little enough, to be sure. But it’s 
more by all there was of it than some of 
is ever got from them, except on the plan 
of helping yourself.” 

‘‘Maybe it will be all for the best, 
Finlay,” the girl said gently. 

‘We'll see that,”’ he responded. ‘‘ We'll 
see that. Let it be now. I have a mes- 
sage for you, and it is this, that I must be 
off atonce. After their rest and meat and 
drink they’re going with so fine a step 
that they’ll be in the Braes of Lochaber 
before I’m out of the Wood of Rannoch.” 

‘‘Must you go again then?”’ she cried, 
the tremor in her voice betraying her 
dismay. ‘‘Have you not done enough?” 

“Enough!” he repeated in sudden heat. 
‘Is it enough you say? It will be 
enough when He paused. “You 
know what,” he broke off, for even with 
closed doors one had to keep a tight rein 
on the tongue. 

‘‘T thought you were to bide at home for 
the summer,” she said, pathetically. 


’ 


“Your mother has need of you.’ 


“That’s true enough,’ he owned. 
‘‘But some one else has more need of me 
Never mind, we’ll be back again before 
the corn is in the ear or the heather in 
bloom. Expect us about the time the 
lambs are crying all night for their moth 
ers. And look you, Barbara, there will 
be piping to make you dance that night, 
my lass.” 

He sat erect, his eyes shining, and she 
understood the wild impulse that was 
leaping along his veins. Her own heart 
would have cried out, “Stay,” but in 
grim times, when it seemed the natural 
weapon for man’s hand was a sword, a 
woman must not play the weakling. 
Barbara knew widows and mothers, sis- 
ters and sweethearts who never made 
plaint, though what they gave to the cause 
bleached their hair white. Dashing tears 
from her eyes, she rose and spread on the 
table a fair white cloth from the linen 
chest, preserved in bog myrtle, an honor 
for great occasions; and on it she set the 
best of her meat and wine, a secret store 
hidden from the predatory soldiers. And 
she waited on Finlay as if he were 
the prince himself, anticipating his wishes, 
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smiling mistily upon him as he ate and 
drank. Once she went to the door and 
looked out over the massy blackness of 
the northern hills, thinking of the red 
that would so soon dye their heather; but 
there was no trace of the quivering sorrow 
in her face when she turned again to her 
lover. 

“Dark, Barbara,” he said. ‘It will be 
the fine fun for the redcoats floundering 
in the bog holes this night.”” He thought 
with grim satisfaction of the sucking bogs 
that would betray the alien feet. 

“T think the stars will soon be out,” 
she answered simply. 

“T hope not,” he rejoined quickly. 
“The darkness is best for what goes on 
this night.” 

When he had feasted she made ready 
a little stock of rations to sustain him by 
the way. Finally, when the time came 
that he must go, she went forth with him, 
her heart heavy with thoughts that. she 
dared not put into words. At the parting 
she stood awhile gazing into the night that 
had swallowed him. Then, with.a sti- 
fling sob in her throat, she turned and 
ran back to find her father awaiting, her. 
His first word of greeting told her he 
knew all; and she was not surprised when 
there came a storm of reproaches. He 
could himself show scars, the fruit of 
devotion to the cause, and her disaffection 
was enough to make her no daughter of 
his. In that matter he was implacable, 
like his race. This she knew, and in 
some sort owned as just. Wherefore 
she took his fury meekly and in peni- 
tence. 


II. 

History tells what high hopes were 
blown to smoke on Drummossie Moor 
in the game for a king’s crown. Two 
days after the event Barbara heard of it 
from one who limped to the door pleading 
in heaven’s name for a bite, a sup, and a 
hiding-place to rest in. But first her 
father must have news of the doings in the 
north, and the answer he received made 
him white with terror and then red with 
wrath. 

‘“‘And you are alive to tell me that!” he 
cried, with a fierceness which made the 
man cower. 
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‘“‘We did all we could,” whined the 
fugitive. 

“‘T will tell you one thing brave men 
can always do before they run away, and 
that is to die fighting. But the Prince— 
the Prince—what of him? Quick, tell 
me of him.’ 

“The Prince was as the rest of us,” 
replied the fugitive dolorously. ‘The 
last I saw of him was galloping off with 
Irish O’Sullivan leading his horse by the 
bridle.” 

Peter Drummond sucked in his breath 
like one mightily insulted. ‘‘ You dare to 
come here telling me that,’ he said, look 
ing as if he would throttle the man. “I 
know what you are doing. You are 
covering your own cowardice by slander- 
ing him who never knew fear.” 

“Kill me if you like, and, indeed, it 
would be no great matter,” was the heart- 
less response. ‘“‘It is as I tell you, and, 
ochone, it is sore my heart is for it.” 

Remarking that the poor man was 
fainting, Barbara put some food before 
him, which he immediately began to 
devour with the greed of the famishing. 
In broken gasps between the mouthfuls 
he continued to answer questions. 

‘**And your comrades, what of them?” 
demanded Drummond. 

“What of chaff that the wind blows?” 
was the reply. “Oh! it was a sad, sore 
day.” And the dejected wretch wept. 
Drummond softened at the sight of tears 
on a bearded face. 

“There was a neighbor man from 
hereby out,’”’ he said in a gentler voice 
‘“‘His name was Finlay Bean. Saw you 
anything of him?” 

The eater nearly choked on a piece of 
oatcake. ‘‘Know you Finlay?” he re- 
turned excitedly. ‘“‘Know you him for 
truth? My right hand when we charged; 
and oh, but he was the bonny swords- 
man. I can see him at it now. ‘Tut, 
tut,’ says he, when the red stuff running 
down his blade made his hand slip. 
‘This is bothersome. They’re too gen- 
erous,’ sayshe. ‘They’re too generous.’ ”’ 
He clucked hysterically, Barbara was 
holding her breath, her face as white as 
the new-driven snow and almost as cold. 
‘And what of Finlay?” demanded her 
father. 
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“What of many another brave man?” 
was the reply. ‘I saw him last hewing 
his way into the middle of them, with 
more of our lads, and I tried to follow, 
but the sleet was sore in my face. But I 
saw the red flash of his blade and knew 
there was a man the less against us at 
every blow. What took place after that 
I cannot tell, for it was then the running 
began.” 

“The running!” repeated Drummond, 
like one who hears but cannot believe. 
“They ran only to turn the better, my 
lad. Tell me that.” 

“There was no turning,” wailed the 
man. “Sheep chased by wolves, that’s 
what we are now. Woe’s me, woe’s me!” 
And he bowed himself, groaning. 

Drummond fell limply into a chair, 
but Barbara began to bustle as in prepa- 
ration for some sudden event. ‘What 
are you doing?” her father asked pres- 
ently. 

“Getting ready to go north,” she an 
swered quietly. ‘“‘They may have need 
of me.” 

Her fatuity almost made him laugh. 
“You!” he cried. ‘Ay, very likely. 
When the oak falls let the willow hope to 
bear up. If it’s in your head to be help- 
ing Finlay, he’s in the hands of the En- 
glish, and you needn’t ask the meaning 
of that. To your work,and do not add 
foolishness to foolishness.” 

“You'll allow me to go, father?” she 
pleaded. Her father snorted, making a 
gesture for silence. 

Nevertheless, at daybreak next morn- 
ing, she set out alone, with his sanction, 
to aid or rescue, as the chance might be. 
Twenty times during the dreary tramp 
by drove roads and sheep tracks, over 
bog and hill, she felt as if her legs could 
carry her no farther. Her head, too, 
was often light and giddy. But the more 
the fainting body craved for rest the more 
urgently the eager spirit pressed on. 
Fortunately the people along the route 
(sufferers like herself) sped her on her 
way with kindly word and look, and, 
more effectively, with bite and sup, as 
well as bed when the reeling head and 
tottering limbs must needs have an hour’s 
sleep. 

As she drew near the black moor the 
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tokens of disaster were thick and ghastly; 
women crouched in broken-hearted si- 
lence over their dead, or keening and 
wringing the hands in the extremity of 
sorrow and despair. She looked into 
dead men’s faces, shuddering lest the face 
she sought might be among them. She 
passed on in silence, her presence at- 
tracting no attention save once, when an 
old woman, demented with grief, clutched 
her arm, calling out in frenzy, “I have 
closed his bonny blue eyes. He’s asleep, 
sound, sound asleep. Why come you to 
disturb him? He is not for the like of 
you.” 

“Poor woman,” Barbara murmured, 
and hurried on, cold with horror. 


The English army, returned trom 
slaughtering fugitives, was collecting its 
prisoners for the march to Carlisle and 
death, or the transportation that was 
worse than death. Barbara scanned 
each forlorn batch in a freezing despair. 
But her lover was not among them. He 
must be dead or already gone to his doom. 
With this thought in her heart, all at once 


she gave a smothered cry and stopped. 
In a pen, huddled like so many sheep, 
were a score of men, and one of them was 


Finlay. He was sitting on the wet 
ground, his head sunk on his breast, his 
disheveled hair in his eyes—a picture of 
hopeless, desolate woe. At her cry he 
ooked up, and, seeing who it was, 
started to his feet. 

‘““You—you here, Barbara!” he said in 
a kind of pant. 

She was leaning against the fence as if 
swooning, but her eyes were fast upon 
him. A minute passed before she could 
speak, and then she asked quietly in her 
own tongue, ‘‘ What is it to be, Finlay?” 

He came a step nearer, and she noticed 
that his left arm dangled uselessly by his 
side, swathed in rude bandages torn from 
the lining of his jacket. ‘There is but 
one thing it can be,” he answered, ‘“‘and 
the sooner it comes the better. It’s cold 
work waiting here.”’ 

“Is there no hope, then?” she said, 
earth and sky appearing to whirl about her. 

None,” he replied. ‘And you’d bet- 
ter just be going back home, Barbara. 
What’s to be is no sight for you.” 
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Almost as he spoke there was a sudden 
stir amongst the soldiers on guard, and 
she had to fall back. It was worse than 
if she had not seen him at all, to speak 
thus and be denied. Oh, if she were a 
man she would fight them all. Was there 
no power that could save him? There 
must be. 

She found herself hustled in the press, 
and, turning frantically, stood face to face 
with the officer in charge. Her heart 
paused an instant and then raced wildly. 
He was the man whom she had befriended 
in his need. Without thought of what 
she did, she clutched him by the sleeve, 
beseeching him, by all he loved, to inter- 
cede for her. “You promised—you 
promised to help me if ever you could,” 
she cried in an agony of despair. 

For a moment he thought her one of 
the many frenzied women who haunted 
the scene, and was gently disengaging 
himself when he recognized her. ‘‘I am 
sorry to see you here,” he said in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ What is it that you want me to 
do?” 

When she told him, in choking phrases, 
a look of extreme pity came into his face. 
‘ After your kindness to me,”’ he returned, 
“it grieves me to tell you I can do noth- 
ing.” 

“Nothing!” she repeated, reeling as 
from a blow, ‘nothing!’ 

“You will understand, Miss Drum- 
mond,” he said compassionately, “that in 
a matter of this kind a soldier has no 
option but to obey orders.” 

“And what are the orders about 
them?”’ she asked, indicating the men in 
the pen. 

“They are going south almost imme- 
diately.” 

“And what will happen after that?” 

“You must not ask me, Miss Drum- 
mond; the decision does not lie with me.”’ 
And he added, what Finlay had already 
told her, that she would better go quietly 
home. 

“No, no, you will help me,” she replied 
desperately, laying her hand on his arm 
and bending forward so that their faces 
almost touched. 

But he shook his head. 
my power,” he replied. 

“Then I will see the Duke himself,” 


“It is beyond 
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‘‘A picture of hopeless, desolate woe.”’ 
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she said, a new, mad 
thought flashing in her 
brain. 

‘You cannot see the 
Duke,” he told her kindly. 
He was beginning to regret 
the meeting; but he could 
not find it in his heart to 
shake her off rudely. As 
he gazed at her in pity, a 
new idea occurred to him 
also. ‘“‘Come with me,” 
he said all at once, and 
turned away. 

‘Oh, you are taking me 
to the Duke?” she said, 
stepping out beside him. 

“T am not taking you 
to the Duke,” he told her. 
“That is more than I dare 
do. But I am taking you 
to a countryman of your 
own whose influence with 
the Duke at this moment 
may serve you very much 
better than mine. All I 
ask you to do is to keep 
cool and take care what 
you say.” 

A minute later he was 
explaining her business to 
the Highland general, who 
was Cumberland’s right 
hand man. That done, 
he took his leave. 

“Tell me all about it,” 
said the general kindly in 
her own language. 

He listened attentively 
while she told a sobbing 
tale. ‘‘A bad business, to 
be sure,” he remarked, 
his brow crinkling. ‘A 
very ugly business, in 
deed. And I’m sorry to 
tell you His Royal High- 
ness is much disposed to 
give all rebels short shrift. 
Ach, ach, why will people 
go and embroil them- 
selves and others in this 
way?” He gripped his 
chin and considered a 
moment. ‘Tell me,” he 
said then, “is Finlay 














anything of a swordsman?’’ 

“If the dead could speak they would 
answer that,” she replied. 

‘‘Where is he now?” She described 
his place of confinement, whereupon the 
general whistled. ‘‘Lies he there?’ he 
cried. ‘“‘Lies he there? Tut, tut, I 
marked the twenty valiant lads on my 
round last night. This is very strange.”’ 

‘‘What is it, sir?” she asked, her heart 
throbbing in her throat. 

‘You wouldn’t understand, and yet, 
perhaps, you might, for you seem a lassie 
of intelligence. Listen to me, then. 
\fter his victory the Duke was looking 
at some of the poor lads in tartan who 
had been taken, and he made some re- 
marks that are neither here nor there at 
present. Well, loyal or rebel, blood is 
thicker than water. I had to listen, but, 
as you may know, listening is not always 
believing. And the long and the short 
of it is this, that His Royal Highness was 
pleased to take a little bit of a wager 
with me anent our Highland swords- 
manship. If Finlay can face a picked 
English dragoon, why, you see, there’s 
ught and hope.” 

Barbara was gasping. “I’ve an ap- 
pointment with the Duke almost this 
minute,” the general proceeded. ‘‘ And 
you'll just keep quiet here until I send 
for you.” He cast a fatherly eye over 
her. ‘Indeed, my dear, if you were to 
snod yourself as bonny lassies like to do 
when their sweethearts are concerned, it 
might not be ill done.” With that he 
bowed and left her. 

Barbara had scarcely got her hair 
looped back, and the worst of the peat 
stains removed from her gown, when a 
message came that the Duke himself was 
graciously pleased to receive her. She 
entered the presence with dancing nerves, 
curtseying many times in her confusion, 
but, at a word from the Duke, took 
heart of grace and made her plea. 

“Tn faith a pretty pleader,” whispered 
the Duke to his Highland lieutenant. 
“But to let the rogue go were treason 
almost as heinous as his own. However, 
there is little fear of that with one of my 
English dragoons.” 

‘Whatever the issue, your Royal High- 
ness will have given proof of a prince’s 
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generosity,” the general replied. 

“I have given my word,” said the 
Duke. Then turning to Barbara, he 
complimented her on her skill as an ad- 
vocate and intercessor, said the general 
would explain matters, and dismissed 
her in his politest manner. What the 
general told her was that if Finlay should 
prove the man they hoped, in other 
words, if he were able to overcome the 
picked English swordsman in pitched duel, 
not only he himself but his companions 
in the pen should go free. ‘His Royal 
Highness, I am bound to tell you, how- 
ever, has no expectation that a rebel the 
less will be hanged or shot because of our 
wager. Whether he is wrong depends 
on Finlay.” 

“Oh, sir, let me go and tell him,” 
Barbara pleaded. Her companion looked 
at her half a minute without answering. 
“‘T daresay it would put more heart into 
him,” he agreed. ‘That face my dear, 
would make any man fight.” 

But before the combat began she was 
taken out of the way, lest the sight should 
be too much for her. And, indeed, when 
the English trooper reared himself, look- 
ing down disdainfully on his opponent, 
even the general’s heart misgave him. 

“Remember, my lad, what depends 
on you this day, and stand well up,” he 
said in Finlay’s own tongue. 

“Is it to be death?” asked Finlay. 

‘Death or life as you make it, my lad.” 

““God help me, I have but one arm,” 
said Finlay, glancing at the helpless mem- 
ber by his side. ‘“‘ And little blood left in 
me, to say nothing of a head that spins 
like my mother’s wheel. But if it’s 
death—well, let me have my own sword.” 


When the winter’s sleet or hail is on 
the window the story of that Titanic duel 
is still told by the fireside to enraptured 
listeners, and brave young hearts thrill 
over the achievement of the one-armed 
Finlay. Cumberland watched the sport 
first in amusement, then in astonishment, 
and last of all with a black face. When 
his champion went down he frowned and 
said something to the general by his side. 
Finlay heard, and made a sweeping obei- 
sance with his sword. 

“Your Royal Highness may be pleased 
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to put another man in his place,” he 
said. The head was no longer giddy or 
the arm weak. 

“Open the gate,’ commanded the 
Duke. ‘‘Open the gate. They are free.” 
Then turning to Finlay, he added, “1 
would I had ten regiments of thy kind. 
Well, in thy orisons to-night give thanks 
for three things—a sweetheart, a friend 
and a good right arm. Only take care, 
for as surely as you go free now they will 
not avail you another time in like case.” 

Finlay bowed submissively. “Your 
Highness gives a poor man what he most 
values,” he said, quietly. Then he 
lifted his head and looked at his com- 
panions. ‘‘Since it’s all over, my lads, 
we may as well go home.” 

When Barbara learned how the chance 
went she kneeled in a flood of tears and 
kissed the royal hand. The Duke 
raised her gallantly. 

“Nay, nay,” he said. “If the brave 
deserve the fair, the fair certainly deserve 
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the brave. ’Tis more than a _poet’s 
fancy.” A twinkle of merriment came 
into his eyes. He was young enough for 
a jest. 

“Call the parson,” he cried. ‘In 
truth we must see this thing finished.” 

He smiled gaily upon Barbara while 
the amazed and flustered chaplain pre- 
pared for his office. As for the bride, 
she was too much dazed with joy and 
gratitude to do aught but stand passively 
and obey. ‘“‘It grieves me that we are 
without bridesmaids,” the Duke told her. 
‘‘But in years to come, when they speak 
hardly of the Duke of Cumberland, tell 
them he was best man at your wedding, 
and furnished this ring for the occasion.” 

With that he presented a ring off his 
own dainty finger, as if none were gladder 
than he. Nevertheless, when he saw 
Barbara depart with her retinue, he re- 
marked to the Highland general, ‘“‘No 
more wagers, sir, when the stake is a 
pack of rebels.” 


The Discoverer’s Privilege 


BY OWEN OLIVER 


Toot !—Toot !—Toot! 

The professor paused from his pursuit 
of a butterfly, when the sound of the 
ship’s fog-horn reached him, and looked 
round with an expression of bewilderment. 

Toot !—Toot!—Toort! 

The professor listened with his hand to 
his ear, and surveyed the empty sea in 
front of him and the empty mountains 
behind. 

‘“‘Dear me!” he said. ‘‘I must have 
wandered to the other side of the island.” 
He looked at his watch and shook his 
head. The watch said twenty-five past 
three, and the steamer was to start at 
half-past. 

He ran up the mountain as fast as his 
long legs would carry him. He was a 
tall, spare man, little over thirty, though 
he looked nearly forty with his spectacles 
on. He covered the ground rapidly at 
first; but after a few hundred yards the 
slope grew steeper, and the bright- 


flowered plants, that made a pretty carpet 
to the eyes, were full of snares for the feet; 
so he had to pick his way. Soon he came 
to a great gray rock that had to be climbed 
hand over hand. When he had mounted 
it, he found a deep ravine between the 
rock and the mountain. So he had to 
climb down again. There was no path, 
and the only ascent that evidently led to 
the top was along a ledge that wound 
round and round in provoking coils. 
When he reached the summit it was half- 
past four; and the Sunshine was a mere 
speck on the ocean, with a faint trail of 
white smoke ending far outside the bay. 

The professor mopped his steaming 
forehead with a large silk handkerchief, 
and growled under his breath. 

“If I had known I couldn’t catch her, 
I would have had the butterfly.” 

After staring at the distant steamer for 
a few minutes, he started down the 
mountain towards the bay at a leisurely 
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‘* After several repetitions of the scream, he located it.” 


walk, remembering where he had seen a 
spring of fresh water, and wondering 
whether the shell-fish that he had noticed 
on the beach were good to eat. It might 
well be a day or so before his absence 
was noticed, for he had scarcely spoken 


= 


See page 446 


to any one aboard; and the island was 


somewhat outside the track of vessels. 
It was a mere accident that they were so 
near it when the propeller broke down. 
The Captain had let them go ashore 
while it was repaired, as the Island 
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was uninhabited by man or beast. 

“It’s a good job it’s uninhabited,” the 
professor consoled himself. ‘* Missionary 
is a staple article of diet in these parts, I 
believe; and I don’t suppose they’d 
discriminate scientist from missionary. 
Good gracious! What was that?” 

He stopped and listened. In a few 
moments “‘that” was repeated. It took 
the form of a shrill scream. The pro- 
fessor gripped his butterfly-net in visible 
alarm. 

“It sounds like a female cannibal!’’ he 
ejaculated in horror. He feared canni- 
bals a little, but he feared women ex- 
ceedingly. He had regarded them as 
harmless creatures who talked much and 
reasoned little, till his brother married 
one of them a year before. Since then, 
the kindly efforts of his sister-in-law to 
settle him in life had persuaded him that 
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‘*So he picked her up in his arms’ 
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they were dangerous beings who preyed 
upon man; and that, if he did not mind, 
they would marry him. There was, he 
observed, a certain attractiveness about 
them, if you let them talk to you. There- 
fore he kept the sex at arm’s length. 
He had not exchanged a word with one 
during the voyage. 

The scream was repeated with a note 
of urgency, and the professor drew a deep 
breath. 

“T hope they aren’t eating her!” he 
muttered. ‘I really must interfere if it 
comes to that!” He cut a thick, crooked 
club from a tree, and stalked the female 
cannibal under the cover of some shrubs. 

After several repetitions of the scream, 
he located it behind a big bush that grew 
white flowers and pink flowers at once 
like six-pointed stars that he called by 
long scientific names not to be trusted 
to a compositor. As he crept near he 
saw a piece of white material like a 
handkerchief wave over the top of the 
bush, and, peering through the branches, 
he perceived something in the nature of 
a dress. 

“They wear apparel of some sort,’’ he 
pronounced with a sigh of relief. ‘‘I— 
I wonder if she is very wild? I shouldn’t 
be surprised if she bites! I’d better in- 
timidate her a little!” 

With this object in view, he sprang out 
suddenly with a yell and a furious 
flourish of his club. The “female can- 
nibal” answered with a _ shriek that 
surpassed her previous efforts. They 
stopped yelling simultaneously, and stared 
at each other with their mouths wide 
open. 

‘‘Good Heavens!” the professor cried. 
‘“*You—you aren’t a cannibal!” 

The object of his suspicions wiped her 
eyes and sobbed hysterically. She was 
a pretty girl of about nineteen, whom he 
had seen aboard the steamer, and she 
was sitting against the bush nursing an 
injured ankle. 

“Of course I’m not,” she cried, “I’m 
Nora Hastie. I’ve hurt my ankle—and 
I’ve got l-left.” She wiped her eyes 
again. ‘I was so dreadfully frightened, 
and—and Whatever made you be- 
have like that?” 

“*I—I thought you were a cannibal,” 











he explained. ‘‘I—you see I thought she 
might be savage, so ” 





er—— 

“You were going to kill her?” she 
asked in horror. 

“Dear me, no! I—I thought—er—if 
I frightened her a little she—she wouldn’t 
be so—so troublesome.”’ Nora laughed 
and cried at the same 
time. . 

“T’m not very sav- :' 
age,” she said with a > 
faint attempt at asmile. “Sut I’m 
afraid I shall be rather troublesome. 

[ can’t walk a step. You don’t 
know how my ankle hurts—I couldn’t 
make any one hear, and I saw the 
ship go.’ She commenced to cry again. 
The professor suddenly put down his 
club and patted her shoulder. 

“Poor little girl,’ he said. ‘Poor 
little girl. They’ll soon miss you and 
come back. You mustn’t be frightened.” 

She wiped her eyes and smiled up at 
him. 

“Of course not!’ she said. “I’m not 
a bit frightened now you’re here; but I’m 
sorry to be a bother to you. You don’t 
like women, I know.” The professor 
blushed. 

“Ah!” he said. ‘‘Well—er—I don’t 
care much for some of them; but I dare- 
say we shall be very good friends.” 
Luckily she was little more than a child, 
he told himself. ‘‘Let me see if I can 
bind up your ankle.” 

He took out his handkerchief, but found 
the ankle too swollen and tender for 
binding. 

“T shall have to carry you down to 
the spring,” he pronounced. ‘You can 
bathe it there; and I think we’d better 
make the spring our headquarters. I 
must see what sort of shelter I can find 
for you for the night.” 

“You can’t carry me,’ 
too heavy. Let me lean on you. I can hop. 

They went a little way in this fashion; 
but he saw from her white face that the 
hopping jolted the injured ankle. So he 
picked her up in his arms. She looked 
a slight little thing, and easy to carry; 
but he soon found that appearances were 
delusive, and after struggling on for a 
couple of hundred yards, he put her care- 
fully down in the shade. 


> she said. “I’m 
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‘*She was frankly delighted to see him. 
“Will you be frightened if I leave you 
while I fetch some water from the spring?” 
he asked. 
‘“No-o 
you?” 
So he went and brought her some water 
in his flask. He had a few biscuits, 
fortunately, so they took ‘afternoon tea,” 
as she termed it. She was a mirthful 
little creature, he found, and very pleasant 
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to look at. It was a good job for him 
that she was only a child, and ignorant 
of feminine wiles, he thought—not know- 
ing that these are born in the sex. 

When tea was over he carried her to the 
spring—forty or fifty yards at a time, 
with rests in between. There was a 
shallow cave in the rock where she could 
sleep, he pointed out, and he placed her 
where she could let the trickling water 
run over her ankle, while he went to hunt 
for shell-fish. 

“You'll be sure to come back before 
it’s dark, won’t you?” she began. So 
he set off at a run. 


The sudden semi-tropical twilight was 
beginning when he returned. 

She was frankly delighted to see him, 
and waved her handkerchief from afar. 
He answered with a shout, and came on 
at a run. It was rather pleasant, upon 
the whole, that she had been left behind, 
he reflected, as he ran. 

He had found a couple of dozen of 
shell-fish something like large mussels, 
and four eggs, about the size of small 
hen’s eggs. They cooked these in a 
fashion in a bonfire of dry twigs—being 
a smoker, he had matches—and ate the 
mussels raw. The taste was not very 
good, but there was enough nourishment 
about the mussels to keep the adventurers 
from feeling hungry. After “‘dinner” he 
gathered a lot of long grass and made her 
a bed in the cave; and another for himself 
at its mouth, ready for the night. Then 
the moon came out and they sat side by 
side on a fallen tree-trunk, looking down 
the shelving slope to the sea running up 
over the sandy beach with a soft hiss. 
The chattering of the birds had ceased, 
and the world was so still that it seemed 
almost sacrilege to speak. So _ they 
whispered under their breath. 

They talked of the ship, and when it 
would come back, and the people aboard 
and what they would say, when they were 
missed, and the island and how they 
would live there. He was full of plans 
for finding food, and for making little 
comforts and conveniences. She noticed 
that these were all for her. 

“Do you know, professor,” she re- 
marked when they had been silent for a 
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few minutes, ‘‘you are very kind to me?” 

‘Not at all,” said the professor, “not 
at all. Of course I shall do all I can for 
you. It is my bare duty.” 

“Oh! If that is why you do it—!” 
There was a hurt sound in her voice. 

‘‘No, no!” he protested hastily. ‘I 
like doing things for you.” 

She shook her head. 

“Of course you will say so. 
part of—your ‘bare duty.’ ” 

“But I do,” he _ insisted. 
shouldn’t I?” 

“You don’t like women. It’s no use 
shaking your head. Everybody knows 
you don’t. Why don’t you?” 

The professor lit his pipe slowly. He 
hadn’t smoked very much, because he 
didn’t want to waste matches. He re- 
proved himself mentally for using this 
one. 

“TI don’t dislike all women,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘only those who——Well, you 
see, I’m a confirmed old bachelor. I’ve 
my flowers and insects and such things 
to look after—especially butterflies. I’m 
very keen on butterflies.” She laughed. 

“Can’t you pretend I’m a butterfly?” 

She smiled up at him and he smiled 
down at her. She was rather butterfly- 
like, he thought. That was when the 
world began to change! 

“Upon my word,” he said, “I almost 
think I could. To tell the truth, it isn’t 
so much that I object to woinen, as— 
Well, I’ve a sister-in-law; and she wants 
to marry me.” 

“She can’t.”’ 

“To some one else, I mean. 
want to marry—some one else!” 
“So you grew afraid of all women?” 

“Very afraid.” He laughed. 

“You don’t seem very afraid of me.”’ 

““You’re different from other women,”’ 
he explained, ‘‘so I’m not afraid of you.” 

If the professor had understood women 
as well as butterflies, he would have 
known that the woman who was different 
from the others was the one to fear. 
Nora knew this, though she was only 
nineteen; but she did not enlighten him. 

It was quite late before they had fin- 
ished talking. They had little spells of 
quiet in between, when they looked at 
the moon shining through the feathery 
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palms, and spangling the quivering sea. “‘Nora—if I may.” 
In one of the quiet spells a big bird “IT thought butterflies hac long Latin 
fluttered suddenly in its nest, and Nora names.” 
clutched at the professor’s arm. He “The full name is Nora Pulcherrima.” 
drew her arm within his to reassure her, “What is that?” 
and for the rest of the evening she kept “Lovely Nora.” 
it there. It seemed as if they had known She dug two more eggs out of the 
each other for years embers. 


“T feel more like 
a grub at present. 
Professors don’t pay 
compliments to their 
butterflies. And they 
can’t call them what 
they like.” 

“Yes, they can, 
if they discover them. 
That is the discov- 
erer’s privilege.” 

“Then I won’t 
deny it to you! Now 
eat your eggs, and 
4, praise the cooking. 
That is the cook’s 
privilege.” 

They spent the 
morning surveying 
their new domain— 
happy but a trifle 
hungry. Their diet 
had too much of 
something with a 
scientific name, the 
professor said, and 
too little of some- 
thing else. There 
wasn’t enough bread 
and meat about it, 
she said. Her ankle 
was still trouble- 
some, so they took 
only short walks, 
and she leaned on 


when they retired to 
rest. 

Nora slept soundly 
in her recess; but the 
professor lay awake 
till the early morn- 
ing. He was too full 
of projects for his 
charge’s comfort to 
sleep. Also he felt 
as though the foun- 
dations of the world 
had_ shifted during 
the last few hours. 
About four o’clock 
he fell into a heavy 
slumber. It was 
eight when she 
aroused him by shak- 
ing his arm. It was 
pleasant to open his * 
eyes on her pretty, 
smiling face. 

“See!” she cried. 
“T can walk a little 
this morning. I have 
found eight eggs in 
the bushes and 
cooked them like you 
did. I stole the 
matches out of your 
pocket. You lazy 
man!” 

“You good little 
housekeeper!” he 











said approvingly; DRAWN BY D. J. LAVIN his arm. 

and they sat down ‘““*T do not dislike all women,’ he “It’s a pity your 

to breakfast. explained.” butterfly hasn’t 
“You must find wings,”’ she observed; 

some mussels and things to eat,’ she but he shook his head. 

commanded. ‘Then J’ll let you go off “T don’t want her to fly away.” 

after your nasty insects.” But he only “She wouldn’t. She has to do your 

laughed. cooking, because—because it’s her ‘bare 
“T am studying butterflies at present; duty.’”’ 

a new specimen, in a muslin frock with “Tf it’s only that——?” 

pink ribbons at the neck.” “Tt isn’t. I like—cooking.” 


“What do you call it?” Then they both laughed. There was a 
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foolishly happy ring about their laugh- 
ter. 

They lunched off flavorless mussels, 
toasted eggs—they were tired of eggs 
already—and prickly pears that had no 
taste in them. They were getting hun- 
grier—and happier. If the ship didn’t 
come soon, she declared that she should 
become a real she-cannibal, and he said 
that he was at her service. 

They had tea of the same items. He 
spoke longingly of a steak, and she said 
‘Don’t!’ quite piteously. They had 
become distinctly hungry by now; and 
distinctly happy. 

Just as they were finishing tea they 
spied the steamer afar. She clapped her 
hands and danced, and threw the last of 
the eggs into the bush in her exuber- 
ance. 

“Aren’t you glad?” 

““No!” said the professor. ‘‘ You see 
I shall lose my toasted and my 
pretty butterfly. I—I had grown very 
fond of my toasted eggs She looked 
at him for the fraction of a second—‘‘ and 
my butterfly.” , 

She sat down on the trunk beside him, 


she cried excitedly. 
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and drew a pattern with her foot 
“If a clever professor found—a butter 
fly”—her voice was only a whisper—‘‘I 
should think he would know how to 
how to—” She stopped. 
“To keep it?” The professor had his 
long arm round the butterfly’s waist. 
“Tf he really wanted to,” she said. 
The professor told her that he did 
‘““More than anything in the world, my 
little darling!’ 


‘““You’ve been wasting the ship’s time 
as well as your own,” the grim old captain 
growled at the professor as they stepped 
on board, arm in arm. 

“On the contrary,” the professor stated, 


“IT have employed my time most profita 
speci 


bly. I have discovered a—a new 
men.” 

The captain looked at Nora, who 
blushed, and at the professor, who 
laughed and drew her arm a little closer. 
Then he smiled slowly. 

“Umph!” he said. ‘I suppose you’re 
going to name it after yourself.” 
“That,” said the pfofessor, 

discoverer’s privilege.” 
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As the Fates Decreed 


BY JOHN WHITTLESEY KNAPP 


Ellingham stood looking about him 
with a keen sense of loss. Where was 
that rapture of novelty which had once 
thrilled him in looking on this changing 
scene? Here were the same statuesque- 
looking men with their cloaks draped 
ibout their shoulders, the well-remem- 
bered figures over their coffee cups before 
the open cafés, and the bare-headed 
flower girls with scarlet pome- 
vranate blossoms tucked behind each 
ear. 

Here were the same _ brilliantly-uni- 
formed officers and the same _ beggars 
huddling beside church doors—‘“ boils of 
the commonwealth,” as Plato so aptly 
termed them. Here were the same beau- 
tiful palace fagades, and the street life so 
characteristically Florentine. Women 
combed out their long, crinkly hair be- 
fore their open doorways; children, like 
little pink cupids dropped from some 
Wateau frieze, rolled about on the grass. 
Everywhere was the smell of open-air 
cooking. 

Yet something—that vague, intangible 
something which follows “youth with 
flying feet and can never come again”— 
had gone out of it all. 

Looking about him, Ellingham en- 
deavored to awaken the old enthusiasm 
over the sweep of the Lung ’Arno and 
the panorama of knightly deeds it had 
once unrolled before his mind’s eye. 
He recalled the enthusiasm with which 
he had gone about, Ruskin in hand, 
posing in wrapt adoration. He remem- 
bered how he had haunted, like a lover 
at his mistress’ casement, the Via de 
Bordi where Romola had lived and 
loved. To his youthful mind these spots 
were then made sacred by the monastic 
mysticism of Savonarola; how it had 
touched and fired his inherent Puritan- 
ism! A linked chain of sovereigns, 
wearing their crowns more or less awry, 
had seemed to file before his imagination 
under a halo of romance. 

‘“A man should die before he revisits 
Florence, having seen it once in the light 





which youth lends to all things,’’ he mused 
sadly. 

A passer-by would have noted him as a 
well-built, clever-looking man, with a face 
of clean-cut and not unpleasing contour. 
His habit of close shaving brought out in 
high relief the pronounced lines of chin 
and jaw. 

In retrospective mood he dwelt on the 
years that had passed since he had trav- 
ersed these memory-haunted streets be- 
fore. At that time he had little stock in 
trade save a sound body, boundless am- 
bition, and an indomitable will. Since 
then he had fought a good fight, had 
taken life’s sledge-hammer blows with 
stoical fortitude, and had won for him- 
self a place in the world in which he 
might take a reasonable amount of pride. 
But for every distinction he had earned 
he was conscious that he had given its 
equivalent in persistent effort. 

Although he would undoubtedly come 
under the head of what we commonly 
call a successful man, he had none of 
that sleek complacency and satisfaction 
in accomplished work which effectually 
deadens and cuts off all striving after 
better; and he hoped to make for himself 
a much higher place on the ladder of 
fame. 

The public, and those carping ones 
yclept the critics, had dubbed his first 
book the ‘‘effervescent overflow of a 
celestially enthused egotist, whose writer 
mistakenly believed himself to be a vessel 
filled with the divine essence of the God- 
head—a cheap follower of Tolstoi and the 
blessed seers.” But he had conquered 
his public; and his second book was 
greeted as the gospel of that higher phi- 
losophy which grows from vital and 
wholesome experience with life, and the 
battle of the one who sweats, and toils, 
and achieves. Himself of a receptive and 
sympathetic temperament as well as a 
creative one, he made it possible to see 
in the coarse earth and petty grind and 
sordid monotony of existence the mys- 
terious harmony and _ significance of 
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human fate. And he glossed over its puz- 
zling discrepancies ‘‘as one with honeyed 
gift of tongue.” He had a _ remarka- 
bly versatile use of picturesque and 
epigrammatic English, and the rare art 
of making one see beyond the marionette 
figures of the tragedy or the personnel of 
the drama, to the great seething sea of 
human existence beyond. ‘‘Where most 
men would sigh,” one of his admirers was 
wont to say, “‘Ellingham whistles.” Be- 
lieving there was no copyright on good- 
will to men, he was generous in his dis- 
tribution of it. His own private theory 
was, that the measure of a man’s success 
is the measure of his effort. 

Having always been intensely occupied, 
he had grown into the healthful belief 
that an aimless and objectless life is a 
disgrace to a man, and, consumed by a 
desire to view humanity from various 
standpoints, he still wandered. His itin- 
erary literary forge was easily transported 
and easily set up, and he planted it 
wherever it best pleased him to work. 
Often he loitered long in strange, out-of- 
the-world places, believing, as the prophet 
of old, that a great deal of knowledge 
comes to him who sits by the wayside. 

At thirty-eight he had left the turmoils 
of youth behind; through an enlarged 
perspective he perceived things in their 
clear proportions—he had gathered ma- 
terial for profitable reverie rather than 
the crude conjectures of youth. Abso- 
lutely free from pessimism, he had yet a 
keen and fine analysis of the proportion 
of good and evil in mankind. 

He wandered down the street and into 
the dusky corridors of the Uffizzi. Some 
young tourists, their fingers between the 
pages of their Baedekers, smote him with 
a feeling of envy and a consciousness of 
pyramidal antiquity. A sort of smiling 
melancholy and shadowy regret stole 
over him as he stood later looking down 
at the lazy swirl of the Arno. A flock of 
goats passed, driven by bare-legged boys 
in picturesque rags, their red lips parted 
in laughter over the white teeth of a dry- 
crust and fruit-eating race. He tossed 
them a handful of small coin, and his 
spirits lightened at their merry scramble. 
“Tf we could really strip our actions bare 
and read the motives under them,” he 


mused,—‘‘Charity would need to put 
several V-shaped gores in her mantle.” 

It was the beginning of June and the 
sun was hot in the piazzas and the shade 
black and cool from the buff houses lining 
the Lung ’Arno as he strolled on to the 
Casine. Most of fashionable Florence 
had taken itself to the sea, the hills of 
Pistoja, or the rarified air of Siena. 

It was the hour of the promenade, and 
many carriages and pedestrians, singly or 
in groups, followed the curve of the river 
with that aimless air of mere out-of-door 
delight to be met with only in Italy. 
Blue as larkspur the hills smiled, and 
olives ripened in the sun. In the avenues 
that led away from the main drive, red 
anemones, big as tulips, strewed the 
grass. Ellingham dropped down on an 
inviting bench under a plane tree and 
watched the strollers with a sad subcon- 
sciousness of self. Some men passing, 
talked disputatiously of various business 
transactions, which struck him as incon- 
gruous in this atmosphere of romantic 
beauty—like a false note in music. 

A little distance from him a carriage 
had stopped, and a girl with a peculiarly 
undulating, graceful walk, was strolling 
up and down the path, having alighted 
and motioned the driver to follow at a 
distance. She seemed bent on nothing 
in particular, but passing the time and 
enjoying the languorous breeze from the 
hills. As she came toward him she 
glanced about and looked at him uncer- 
tainly a moment, as if not absolutely 
positive of his itentity; then with a happy 
light of recognition in her glance came 
swiftly toward him, her gloved hand 
extended. 

Across Ellingham’s mind, who was 
absolutely certain he had never beheld 
her before in his life, there flashed the 
thought that she had mistaken him for 
an acquaintance. Her toilette seemed to 
breathe the last word of Parisian elegance 
and distinction. Her broad-brimmed hat 
drooped under its tangle of white snow- 
balls and little crisp leaves. She carried 
an amazing gold-handled sunshade, bil- 
lowy with lace, closed now like a butterfly 
with folded wings. The silken swish, 
loved of woman, /rou-froued breezily as 
she trailed her soft draperies over the 
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grass. Her lips were parted over little 
white, uneven teeth, and her face was 
alight with unmistakable pleasure. Her 
palpable radiance at seeing him smote 
Ellingham with a quick and wholly 
ridiculous sense of irritation at the indi- 
vidual for whom the smile and look must 
have been really intended. But he rose 
unconsciously and advanced toward her, 
a blurred look of astonishment spreading 
itself over his features. She laughed a 
purring undertone of pleasure as she gave 
him a warm, elastic, firm little grasp of 
her hand. 

‘Who could have dreamed of seeing 
you here! In Florence—and the hot 
weather coming on! At first I wasn’t 
quite sure—I wasn’t positive it was you. 
How tremendously you must have im- 
proved in health, to be looking so radiantly 
well! And where did you drop from— 
in Florence in June? I had been told 
you were off for the Riviera. Really” 
—as Ellingham’s face crimsoned to the 
roots of his hair—‘‘ you are looking such 
a picture of youthful bloom I’m afraid 
you can no longer keep up that polite 
fiction of traveling for your health.” 
Then she added with a coy side glance 
of laughter, ‘‘And for a man just recover- 
ing from a broken heart, too!” 

Ellingham pulled himself together and 
began stammeringly: ‘‘I—I am exceed- 
ingly sorry, but you—you have made a 
curious mistake.” 

“Oh, I know,” she went on, nodding 
and laughing a delicious low note of 
teasing laughter—‘‘you wear your calm 
air of indifference like the Spartan boy 
with the fox gnawing at his breast. And 
even her dearest enemy must admit that 
Elise is a born coquette, and that if some 
cruel monster should cut out her little 
tongue and put out her pretty eyes, she 
would manage to flirt in the deaf and 
dumb alphabet. Do you want me to 
make you a confidence?”’ she ended, with 
a mocking air of serious cogitation. 

“Do,” gasped Ellingham, struggling 
to gain a semblance of coherent manner, 
looking dazed and stupid, and wondering 
why he did not explain lucidly that she 
had mistaken his identity. 

“Well then, I will,’’ she said beam- 
ingly. “It is this: That I honestly 
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believe if you really urged me to sit on 
that green bench over there—I might be 
persuaded to do it.” 

They both laughed and she walked 
with that gliding step, motioning Elling- 
ham to a place at her side as she seated 
herself. 

He hesitated a perceptible moment; 
this was an unpardonable imposition; he 
simply must explain. He braced himself 
for the ordeal—and was instantly carried 
away by the discovery that it was simply 
astonishing how pretty she was in spite 
of a reckless irregularity of feature. 

She had a complexion of warm, dusky 
white, with no color in the cheeks. Her 
mouth had humorous curves and very 
sensitive, red lips. Through all, shone a 
look of buoyant health and a manner of 
ardent impetuosity. She was tall and 
delicately formed, and had an immense 
quantity of auburn hair With tawny lights 
burning through it. She leaned forward 
on the long, Empire handle of her sun- 
shade and twirled it in billowy cascades 
like foam. The point of her little suéde 
boot, with its high Italian heel, showed 
under a bewildering glimpse of lace pet- 
ticoats. He stole a glance and was con- 
scious that it was the face of a refined, 
high-bred, sensitive woman—young, and 
with an alluring, cryptic charm of ex- 
pression, half serious, half merry. The 
contour of her face and her little square- 
cut chin was piquant, yet firm and full 
of character. 

‘Oh, your expression is not in the least 
misleading,” she began. ‘‘Confess_ it 
now. At first you did not remember me. 
And to think, you have taken me down to 
dinner twice! But, to be sure, both 
times you were so absorbed in watching 
Elise’s heartless flirtation with that little 
foreign diplomat, that you had eyes for 
nothing else. Your condition was like 
that of David when he said he was ‘sat- 
urated’ with Dora—you were ‘saturated’ 
with Elise.” 

Ellingham turned on her a smile that 
was but the blighted bud of what he had 
intended it to be. He met her laughing 
glance and his face again went crimson to 
the lock of gray hair above his temples. 

“Confession is good for the soul—you 
did not remember me?” 
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“Mea culpa,” murmured Ellingham, 
with penitential ardor, and wearing the 
guilty look of a culprit arraigned before 
the local magistrate. ‘‘Now is the ac- 
cepted time,” he gasped to his inmost 
soul, and opened his lips, to hear himself 
saying: ‘But when a goddess descends 
suddenly from the clouds, isn’t a little 
momentary astonishment pardonable to 
a mere mortal man?” 

Then he soliloquized: ‘‘And_ such 
wonderful hair! Just such hair as those 
superb, early Roman empresses must have 
had.” 

It blew about her face in little loose 
rings, and she tucked a bit of it under 
her broad hat as she said, ‘‘ But for that 
stupid affair of Aunt Eliza-Ellen settling 
her Italian estates, we would be a thou- 
sand miles from Florence now.” She 
gave a little foreign gesture of outflung 
hands. . 

With the eye of fancy Ellingham could 
just see Aunt Eliza-Ellen. She would be 
Gothic as to architecture, and would 
scrutinize one through a double eyeglass 
with a long, tortoise-shell handle. She 
would have an aspiring Roman nose, a 
manner of austere British propriety, and 
would wear black lace mitts. Her hair 
would form a ‘‘cowlick” over a very high 
forehead, and one of the tenets of her 
faith would be, that Americans are all 
descended from the aborigines and have 
only just emerged from the loin-cloth 
stage. 

“It was so nice of you to be sitting here 
and to be English, when I was so utterly 
banal and dull in Florence,” went on the 
purring voice. 

“Oh, you mustn’t give me too much 
credit for that, my being English—it’s alto- 
gether owing to the kindly forethought of 
my parents. And I’m not English, you 
know, except in the sense of speaking the 
language, as I’m American to the very 
last hair of my poor gray head, whitened 
by the snows of many winters and a few 
Newport summers.” . 

This, he thought, would surely bring a 
start of astonishment, for in all proba- 
bility his companion was English. She 
would discover her blunder; he could 
feel her withering look of scorn already 
in anticipation; she would be magnificent! 
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But instead, she only smiled brightly 
and nodded, and he heard his own voice 
going on blandly, ‘‘And as to my being 
here, I think I was blown hither by the 
wind of Destiny.” 

As she had come toward him across the 
turf he had dreaded to hear her speak, 
fearing the voice would not fit the face— 
sO many women had unpleasant voices. 
But it was soft, low, and beautifully mod- 
ulated, with pretty inflections; and he felt 
instantly that it was as impossible she 
should have had any other sort of voice, 
as that she should have had mutton-chop 
whiskers. 

“Tt’s small wonder the ancients ven- 
erated the plane tree and poured liba- 
tions of wine about its roots,” she said 
presently, raising her face to the waxy 
leaves above them. 

‘Whilst prosy moderns insist that the 
pollen of its blossoms sheds malaria on 
every breeze,” laughed Ellingham. 

She rose, the folds of her long gown in 
her hand. “Shall we walk on?” she 
said. 

They strolled to the end of the Casine, 
the carriage slowly following. ‘‘But the 
violets,” she said, looking down the cool, 
bosky avenues under the trees where they 
bloomed, “‘they do not carry malaria; they 
are old Earth’s better moments—her 
lucid intervals.” 

Ellingham’s sense of guilt deepened 
till it seemed a tangent thing that he car- 
ried, Atlas-like, on his shoulders. 

Some peasants from the Abruzzi were 
lounging under the trees. 

“How they understand the blissful art 
of doing nothing!” he said meditatively. 
“Your Italian is ready at any time to 
close his shop door, place his felt hat 
jauntily over his left ear, and stroll forth. 
To him, business is the mere entr’acte in 
the drama of the day. He would far 
rather loll on his back in the shade, nib- 
bling a blade of grass and staring sleepily 
at nothing in particular. His forefathers 
have polished all these delightful seats 
about here by daily lounging. Most of 
us, especially Americans, are bound 
Ixion-like to a wheel that revolves cease- 
lessly.” 

“Yet, have they not done something 
more than lounge in the shade?” she 























said, with a pretty air of defending her 
own, and with a sweep of her hand 
toward where faint, soft, inarticulate 
sounds came up from the Flower City. 
The little suggestion of a foreign accent 
gave to her words a peculiar, lingering 
charm. 

‘‘She must be a Personage,’”’ he mused 
still with that haunting guilt, and tongue- 
tied when he attempted explanation. 
‘She has an air—oh, beyond doubt, she 
has an air!—and is a Somebody of Im- 
portance. Her emotions are printed in 
italics; she is intense; she feels in super- 
latives, and every molecule of her being 
breathes character.” 

Though confining himself to the out- 
lying territorial domain of glittering 
generalities, he talked brilliantly, feeling 
that she would in time discover her mis- 
take; and wishing to impress her with his 
own personality as he had never before 
cared to impress any one. The slumber- 
ing ego which is inherent in most of us, 
sprang up in a flash of self-revelation. 
The faint perfume that exhaled from the 
ensemble of her laces, her gloves, her fan, 
went to his head like a volatile es- 
sence. 

‘‘When I die,” he said, ‘‘I should like 
to be reincarnated into a Florentine. I 
would lie all day on my back in the 
shade, a succession of cigarettes between 
my lips, and make love to a pretty con- 
tradina in a scarlet petticoat. Empires 
might fall and principalities crumble, yet 
would I not remove the cigarette trom my 
lips except to wave it languidly in the air 
while I quoted Omarian quatrains, and 
was lulled to restful reverie by the distant 
voices of the wind-blown bells.” 

As they passed a bush of white lilacs 
he glanced about guiltily and broke off a 
cluster. ‘‘Is there a gendarme about? 
I love this above every flower that 
blooms.” He parted the cluster and 
handed half to her. 

“T have never thought of it before,”’ 
she said, burying her face in the perfumed 
mass, “‘but it zs beautiful.” Then, “I 
must be going,” she said reluctantly. “It 
is striking six.” 

“Tt is usually very much later than this 
when it strikes six,” said Ellingham, 
whimsically. ‘I have never before wished 
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for the gift of Joshua that I might bid the 
sun stand still.” 

She motioned to the coachman, and the 
rather imposing, British-looking equipage 
drew up for her. 

‘You will come and see us very soon,” 
she said, as he helped her into the car- 
riage. ‘‘We are at the villa, of course. 
My day is Tuesday, but”—with a smile- 
glint under her wonderful lashes—‘‘ we 
shall be charmed to see you at any time. 
It is au revoir, then? You are quite sure 
you will remember me?” she quizzed, 
with the profile of her over-salient chin 
tip-tilted and a vast deal of humor in her 
eyes. “It is au revoir, then?” Sud- 
denly she dropped into liquid, exotic 
Italian, and Ellingham had much ado to 
follow her quick enunciation. 

As the carriage moved off, he turned 
and walked back to the seat under the 
plane tree, endeavoring to marshal his 
disordered thoughts as a drill sergeant 
would inspect a disordered squad. The 
strollers who had wandered through the 
different paths were issuing into the main 
avenue. He leaned his head back and 
ruminated: ‘‘Who is she? Who am I? 
I half believe I went to sleep here on this 
seat and dreamed the whole puzzling 
thing!” 

His hand fell on the white lilac in his 
lap. He recalled the coppery gleam in 
the high lights of her hair; and when he 
remembered her lips, he could content 
himself with no less Swinburnian figure 
of speech than that of rose leaves dipped 
in wine; or of Solomon, who sang of her 
‘whose lips were as a thread of scarlet.” 

The Duomo bell boomed its sonorous 
note, then swung slowly back to silence. 
‘‘But I should like to know,” he ruminated 
with a droll sense of the absurdity of the 
situation, ‘who the devil I am.” 4 

When he returned to his rooms that 
night, he took up a book, intending to re- 
view it thoughtfully. He turned its 
pages for half an hour, trying to dull his 
inward vision. The words were a loose- 
ly-woven network through which he saw 
the events of the day. The book might 
have been written in Sanskrit for all 
the meaning he extracted from it. He 
maintained this unyielding demeanor till 
its absurdity dawned upon him; then he 
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flung the book from him, and lighting a 
cigarette, stepped out upon the little bal- 
cony below his window. White Italian 
moonlight was piled like snow on the 
jutting cornice, and he paced here till 
long after midnight. 

A blind went shut with a vicious little 
snap of the hook. ‘That man,” said a 
feminine voice with asperity, “‘has either 
just committed a murder, is just about 
to commit one, or has just proposed to his 
sweetheart and been accepted, I don’t 
know which.” 

“‘Never mind,’ came a drowsy re- 
sponse from the pillow, “‘it’s much the 
same thing; the penalty’s life imprison- 
ment in any case.” 


A few days later he walked again in the 
Casino, and sat, comatose in memory, on 
the little seat under the plane tree. 

“T believe,” said a voice suddenly, that 
sent him into an upright position as if a 
spring had been touched, “‘that you have 
already died and been reincarnated as a 
Florentine.” The victoria had drawn 
up close to the walk and she leaned 
laughingly forward as Ellingham lifted 
his hat and advanced. ‘“‘Isn’t it like the 
background of a Corot here? And Na- 
ture must have overturned her potpourri 
of sweet odors and spilled them all over 
everything. The grand and solemn old 
trees! Are you going back? May I not 
drop you at your hotel?” 

Her hair glowed and lighted up in the 
sunlight like burnished copper. She 
moved over, making room for him beside 
her with a pretty motion of her curved 
wrist. A poignantly keen sense of guilt 
again seized him as he stepped in and 
sank into the cushioned depths of the vic- 
toria. 

His guilt was like a hand at his throat, 
and he formulated an explanatory sen- 
tence in his mind. ‘I must do it now. 
She could put me out before a gaping 
multitude; she might even tell her spick- 
and-span coachman to touch me up a bit 
with that long, snappy whip of his.” 

With a sound between a laugh and a 
gasp he opened his lips—but all he heard 
himself saying was: “Yes, I believe I 
did die and am an invertebrate Florentine 
who forgot his conscience and left it in the 
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other world—mislaid in the hurry of de- 
parture.” 

“Why, ‘there is yet daylight to burn,’ 
as they say here in Florence,” she ex- 
claimed, looking at a little jeweled watch 
under her laces. ‘‘ You will come in with 
me and I will give you a very English cup 
of tea. Aunt Eliza-Ellen will be ‘making 
her siesta,’ and will be desolated not to 
see you, but we will have our tea on the 
terrace and you may ‘quote Omarian 
quatrains’ and try to fancy me the little 
contradina in the scarlet skirt; or we will 
discuss ‘Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses.’ ”’ 

They alighted at the villa gate and he 
followed her through somber, tapestried 
rooms speaking loud of pomp and cere- 
mony in a long-dead past. From their 
walls looked down faded beauties of an- 
other age, with scornful eyes and cupid- 
bow mouths, and a look of undying 
youth. Afterward, the thing that lingered 
longest in Ellingham’s memory was the 
odor of rosemary through all the rooms. 

They came out upon a sunlit terrace 
overlooking a garden, with big, urn- 
shaped vases along its edge. There were 
oleanders in a cloud-like border of pink 
in huge marble vases. There were or- 
ange trees and rose bushes in the garden, 
and a fountain splashed in a basin green 
with the verdigris of time. At the far 
end of the terrace under an awning was a 
little round table and chairs; a fan lay 
upon the marble seat near, and a book 
with a lace-bordered handkerchief shut 
between the leaves. Broken-nosed, 
weather-beaten statues posed about the 
parterres with the look of having been 
caught out in many rains umbrellaless. 

The tea was brought, and she made and 
served it with a pretty hausfrau air. As 
he watched her blue-veined hands moving 
over the cups, the domestic flavor of the 
situation permeated him like wine. 

““Tea,’”’ she said, as she handed him a 
fragrant cup, ‘‘is a panacea for every ill. 
It ‘plucks from memory its rooted sor- 
row ’—if it’s hot enough.” 

“T had not supposed anything so un- 
comfortable as a ‘rooted sorrow’ had 
found lodgment in your sunny memory,” 
said Ellingham, his pulses leaping at his 
own temerity. 














He stirred his tea and was awed to 
contrition by the quick change that 
swept over her face. They talked with 
an imperceptible advance to intimacy of 
thought. New and alluring pictures 
flitted before his imagination; he realized 
vaguely that he was taking his first 
plunging dip into that light that never 
was on land or sea. Here in the cool 
shadow of the awning he could confirm 
his shadowy impressions of her person- 
ality. Her nearness, the mere ghost of 
some illusive perfume like the memory of 
violets gathered in his youth, her softly- 
glowing eyes, the unawakened passion 
that slept quiescent beneath their lids, 
her quizzical smile, all stirred an inward 
perturbation set pulsing to sudden sweet- 
ness. There was not a trace of constraint 
in her manner. She led the way down 
the broad steps and they sat down among 
the orange trees and riotous rose-bushes 
on a stone bench near the fountain. 
Little darting lizards shot in and out like 
tongues of flame. The air was still and 
warm. 

He broke off a cluster of white lilac 
and she pinned it in the lace at her throat. 

“T shall always think of you when I 
wear them,” she said with lowered 
lashes. 

“Promise to wear them only when you 
wish to think of me.” 

“Only when I wish to think of you,” 
she acquiesced, with mounting color. 

Suddenly he rose. “I simply must tell 
you,” he began, making a plunging effort 
to get out the words. ‘“‘I—I dare never 
hope for your forgiveness ; 

She raised her eyes in a sweeping glance 
of startled inquiry at his tone. 

“You must tell me—what?” she 
prompted. 

“That I have a dinner engagement— 
and must go.” And to his guilt was now 
added the nausea of the unaccustomed 
liar. 

“To key me up for a tragedy and let 
me fall with a dull thud like that!’ she 
reproached with a laughing moue, and an 
affected air of dolor that is enchanting in 
a pretty woman and equally disenchant- 
ing in an unattractive one. 

“T will write it,” thought Ellingham. 
“T am a weak-kneed coward. I will 
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write it. How radiantly human she is 
with that sunlight on her red hair. And 
when she laughs I do believe a skylark 
sings in her throat!’ 

In the morning he wrote and dispatched 
the letter, having ascértained that the 
villa was the property of the marchesa 
Mantori, an Englishwoman who had been 
the wife and was now the widow of an 
Italian nobleman. ‘‘That must be Aunt 
Eliza-Ellen,” he at once decided. 

In the afternoon and again in the even- 
ing he walked to the Casine and waited 
long on the seat under the plane tree. 
At last his heart leaped to his throat as 
her victoria came into sight. And as she 
drove by she looked over, through, and 
above him with the unseeing gaze of a 
somnambulist, as if he were a trans- 
parent substance. But the sudden color 
burned in her face. 

The following day he left Florence. 
But the entire incident burned itself with 
indelible imprint into his memory. 


If this be true, as Violet-de-Duc tells us, 
that a room reflects the character of its 
owner, the Honorable Mrs. Stanhope- 
Burns’ apartments certainly reflected a 
varied and versatile personality. She was 
a distinguished Englishwoman living in 
Rome, and her carriage might be seen 
every pleasant day in the Borghese. Her 
rather heavy-featured, kindly face was 
well known; likewise her Thursday five 
o’clocks. If you were fortunate enough 
to be of the Elect, you were given a cup 
of tea from her Russian samovar and thin 
slices of bread and butter—together with 
the latest bit of Continental gossip. 
Later, the samovar was replaced by a 
bowl of rum punch in deference to the 
Romish custom—but very much diluted 
in accord with the pronounced ritualistic 
tendencies of the hostess. She gathered 
about her a perfect menagerie of nation- 
alities; many Italians, Germans, English- 
speaking Russians, and a sparse scatter- 
ing of Europeanized Americans. 

The out-of-door stalls were in full 
swing under an April sky. Citizens, sol- 
diers, priests and beggars wove in and out 
of the twisted streets where present-day 
sights and sounds mingle with dull 
echoes of the past. Ellingham had spent 
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the past year in Rome and had become 
a frequent visitor at the Palazza of the 
Honorable Mrs. Stanhope-Burns. 

He was on his way hither now, and had 
stopped to admire a florist’s display; 
white lilacs piled high in a fragrant 
pyramid. A mental picture etched itself 
clear and crisp on the background of his 
memory, conjured by their subtle per 
fume. It was more than a year ago, that 
day in the Florentine garden. He could 
still hear her low-throated laughter and 
the little foreign cadence in her voice. 

‘“T will never wear them unless I wish 
to think of you,” she had said. Well, 
beyond a doubt she had never worn them 
since. And if she now remembered the 
episode at all, it was doubtless only as a 
rather diverting and amusing bit of emo- 
tional farce. 

Within the Palazza wax candles were 
lighted; the air was heavy with the per 
fume of flowers and a touch of peau 
d’Espagne from the feminine garments 
trailing about the soft carpets. There 
were well-groomed, immaculate-looking 
men, and women in velvets and smart 
frocks, with bright, interesting faces. 
Everywhere was the continuous rise and 
fall of conversation, low laughter, and a 
confused passing in and out. 

Ellingham stood exchanging laughing 
badinage with his hostess, whose favorite 
pastime it was to fling the shuttlecock of 
her wit at his state of bachelorhood. 

“But, madame,” he was explaining 
carefully, “I am for this reason an 
object of sympathy rather than derision. 
A bachelor is the unfortunate result of 
Nature’s misdeal. Inthe hurry of creation 
she so bungled the cards that his soul’s 
affinity was hopelessly lost in the shuffle.” 

As he raised his eyes they were met by 
those of a slender, distinguished-looking 
young woman who advanced to greet her 
hostess. Her face was half turned from 
him, but he saw the outline of her cheek 
and his heart beat a trip-hammer accom 
paniment to his leaping pulses. She was 
in a wonderful effect of white and gold, 
and was accompanied by a little woman 
in soft gray crépe with a delicate, cameo 
face and a shadowy, apologetic smile. 

As they advanced, the younger woman 
raised her eyes and her look leaped 
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straight to his. There was a barely per- 
ceptible quick catching of her breath, 
and her lashes drooped. But the flash 
of recognition in her eyes had been un- 
mistakable; her chin lifted and a cold look 
spread like a transparent veil over her 
face. Her very carriage seemed to be- 
speak an accentuated hauteur. The fan- 
tastic thought flashed through Elling- 
ham’s mind that the whole room must be 
hearing the tremendous loud thumping 
of his heart in his side. 

“T can’t begin to tell you how glad I 
am to have you back in Rome again, my 
dear,’ beamed the Honorable Mrs. Stan- 
hope-Burns, taking the girl’s hand be- 
tween her broad, motherly palms; ‘and 
the dear marchesa, too!” as the little 
woman in gray advanced, with quite the 
gentlest, most dove-like manner in the 
world. Instantly Ellingham’s heart 
smote him that he had once pictured Aunt 
Eliza-Ellen as of Gothic architecture! 

‘And so delighted to present to you my 
distinguished young friend Mr. Elling- 
ham. His new book will quite make one 
forget the station at which one intended 
to get out. Miss Eleanor Vincent and the 
Marchesa Mantori, Mr. Ellingham,— 
both countrywomen of mine, but sad rene- 
gades like myself, and wedded to the land 
of their adoption.”’ 

She turned with extended hand to an- 
other guest. The little gray dove of a 
woman was at once drawn into conversa- 
tion with an Episcopal bishop of rubicund 
countenance and aldermanic proportions. 

Tongue-tied and with the sudden gaw- 
cherie of a schoolboy, Ellingham found 
himself looking into the big gray eyes 
that had last confronted him in the Flor- 
entine garden. 

‘““His name was Coventry,” she said, 
with apparent irrelevance. ‘‘He was an 
American in the diplomatic service. 
And I simply wouldn’t have believed that 
two human beings could look so much 
alike.” 

She spoke with the impulsive naiveté 
of a child confessing a fault. Her eyes 
were fastened upon Ellingham’s with 
serious contemplation till she saw the 
laughter brimming in his. 

“Tt was altogether my fault; I should 
have explained your mistake at once. I 

















tried to. But when a man is in heaven 
he hesitates to do that which he knows 
will banish him. I really made several 
abortive attempts. You will admit it 
was rather hard on me to be twitted 
about that unfortunate love affair with 
Elise and my ultimate overthrow.” 

‘And I insisted you were only present- 
ing a Spartan exterior!” 

‘‘T have never forgiven myself for the 
imposition,” said Ellingham. “It was 
unpardonable; I have not adjectives 
enough in my vocabulary to characterize 
it. But—it was like stealing jam when I 
was a small boy.” 

At this they both yielded to the laughter 
which breaks the strained tension of an 
embarrassing moment. 

“T have never forgiven myself for the 
imposition. I have always sincerely 
wished to make amends for it,” he went 
on with penitential fervor; ‘“‘but when I 
try to think of any way in which I can— 
I simply find myself wishing to steal more 
jam.” 

Again they laughed, and this time the 
girl raised her eyes with an expression 
in them that went to Ellingham’s head 
like a dry Martini. 

“We are at the villa Ambrose; Aunt 
Eliza-Ellen has taken it for the season,” 
she said, with the pretty intonation which 
had clung so persistently in Ellingham’s 
memory. “I know of no way in which 
you can make amends, except”—she 
flashed him a look that added champagne 
to the dry Martini—‘‘ except to come and 
steal more jam.” 

At this, she laughed and passed on, 
joined by the little gray dove of a woman 
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in their circle of the room. In Elling- 
ham’s bosom the cherubim soared and 
sang. Again he felt that the entire room 
must hear the Wagnerian chorus that 
thumped and hammered in his side. 

It was late when he returned to his 
lodgings that night, and he waked the 
sleeping concierge by a _ tremendous 
knocking and hammering. He was a 
brown little man, with black moles scat- 
tered over his face like buckwheat, and 
with the look of having been smoked and 
hung up to dry. When he laughed, 
which was often, he revealed a hiatus in 
a row of uneven teeth; and always carried 
about with him an aroma of anisette 
and yesterday’s garlic. 

Ellingham, who was very fond of the 
little concierge, smiled in humorous ad- 
miration of a man who could beam in 
radiant good nature like that at one 
o’clock in the morning—clothed only in 
Christian humility and a faded bath- 
robe; likewise clanking about in one 
slipper very much run down at the heel. 

Suddenly, as the old man was lighting 
the candles about the room, Ellingham, 
striking one fist into his open palm, burst 
into a high catch of laughter. 

““By Jove, she did/” he burst out ex- 
plosively, dropping into a chair. “As 
sure as I live, she did!” 

The concierge, pale with fright, backed 
from the room. These Americans were 
all mad, and doubtless this signore had 
escaped from his keeper. 

“By Jove, she did/’’ raved Ellingham, 
laughing inanely now in pure rapture of 
memory. ‘‘As sure as I’m a foot high, 
she wore white lilacs!” 
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Certainly, Miss DeSchant was very, 
very strict. As she sat up on the plat- 
form there, correcting spelling-papers and 
frowning, Tad remarked to himself, 
“Spelling is awful hard”; and as she 
scowled a little, he said under his breath, 
“TI guess that’s mine. Gee, she’s strict!” 
while a kind of tremor ran through his 
slim frame. 

“Thaddeus Three!” called Miss 
DeSchant in an alarming tone. The 
expected had happened suddenly. 

Tad slid out of his seat and walked up 
the aisle, several of the boys kicking at 
him good-naturedly as he passed. 

He was by far the smallest of the 
thirty-two boys in the class, not to speak 
of the girls, who were quite young ladies 
in his eyes. One fancied, strangely 
enough, that though all the other boys 
should directly stop growing and Tad 
should develop rapidly for a long time, 
the others would still be much larger and 
look down on him just as they did 
before. Though abnormal as to small- 
ness, he was, nevertheless, in perfect pro- 
portion. From top to toe he stood hard 
as wire, springy like whalebone, and his 
eyes were as the sun’s glint on a piece of 
tin in the street. 

“Thaddeus, you have missed twelve 
out of seventeen words!” 

“Did I mean to?” asked Tad, as 
politely as he knew how. 

“Don’t address me in that tone!’ 
Miss DeSchant, whitening. 

“No, ma’am,” assented Tad. 

“Did you study your spelling last 
night?” she queried sharply. 

“Yes’m.” 

Tad turned halfway round to see how 
the class was taking it. Mike Hofer had 
a ruler.tied toa string and was whirling 
it around in a circle, with his eye on the 
teacher and his ear adjusted to the whirr; 
just loud enough, it must be, to impress 
the class, especially the girls, with his 
recklessness; just soft enough to be 
indefinite in its disorder. The rest of the 
class were attentive to the transaction at 
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the platform. There stood Tad, his eyes 
resting distantly on Mike Hofer. There 
sat “Dishy’—so nicknamed by her 
irreverent pupils—her eyes fixed on Tad. 

“Turn around!” said Miss DeSchant, 
out of patience. ‘‘How long did you 
study your spelling?” 

“My daddy seen me study,” he 
answered. 

“If you miss as many words as this 
to-morrow, though it is the last day of 
school, I shall send you home! Correct 
each word seven times.” 

Tad went to his seat with his hands 
in his pockets. His back looked cor- 
rigible for Miss DeSchant’s benefit, but 
his face was sulky for the benefit of the 
boys—injured dignity and that sort of 
thing. Inwardly, he felt bruised and 
very mild. 

“If I come home again, my daddy will 
lick me,” he thought. “If I miss eleven 
words to-morrow, I get sent home. 
C-A-T-C-H, ketch: C-A-T-C-H, ketch; 
C-A-T C-H, ketch”; Tad plunged into 
column rt of lesson number 120. 
“C-A-C-T-H. ketch; C-A-C-T-H, ketch.” 
Tad was thinkng how he threw the lasso 
just as Barney was jumping the ditch. 
“C-A-C-H, ketch.” Barney had been 
kind of frisky all day. Tad remembered 
exactly how it happened. He was sitting 
on Kate watching Barney get curried. 
All of a sudden, Barney pulled away and 
galloped across the hill. 

The spelling lesson was forgotten and 
memory held sway in the engrossed mind 
of the diminutive Tad. 

“*Tt’s up t’ us,’ I says to Kate, hittin’ 
her with the rope I had foralasso. Gee, 
but we did dig! Then Barney seen us 
and run down the hill lickety-split and 
just as he was jumpin’ the ditch —‘Hey,’ 
I yelled, and lassoed him over his neck. 
Then I give a jerk and Barney chokes 
and kicks up his heels. But I yanked 
on the rope——” 

“Thaddeus Three!” 

Tad jumped to his feet. It was school 
again and “Dishy” had caught him. He 
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would give anything he had in his 

pockets—even his new agate—to know 

whether it was a grammar lesson or 

geography that had been going on. But 

“Dishy” did not have a book in her hand 

and there was nothing written on the 

board, so he worked his fists into his 

pockets and rubbed back and forth 

against the desk uneasily. 
“Eight times seven!” whispered a 

prompting voice from the rear. 
“Fifty-six!”’ cried Tad in a panic. 
There was a big 

roar of laughing, and 

Tad was seated on the 

platform with his back 

to the class—a little 

fellow huddled in a 

big chair, his muddy 

heels hooked upon the 

top rung, a monkey- 

wrench protruding 

from his hip pocket. 
Tad lost himself im- 

mediately in his 

troubles. It was all 

very discouraging. His 





father jeered at him 
when he was at home, 
called him a misfit, 
and guyed him about 
“the fine people that 
would come around 
afterwards.” At 
school, the boys made 
fun of him, and though 
he felt very badly at 
times, he could never 
answer back in a way 
that impressed them in 
the least. When he 
did his best, people 
laughed. When he passed off a joke, the 
boys rolled their eyes and asked him to 
excuse their apology. Sometimes he 
tried to be polite Then Mike Hofer, 
with the crowd around, would sport a 
pencil in his fingers, like a dude with a 
cigarette, and say, “Pardon my glove.” 
As for “Dishy,” to-day was a sample. 
Just when he was studying hardest, and 
had a headache, and just when everybody 
was noticing how good he was, she had 
to call out his name and make a fool of 
him, He hated “Dishy.” She was too 
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‘‘Tad lost himself immediately in his 
troubles.”’ 
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cross. It was all right for teachers to 
keep order—that was what they were paid 
for; but to be so awful strict! It did 
seem as if a teacher would want the boys 
to go home for vacation thinking she was 
nice. Instead of that, here it was, next 
to the last day of school, and the fellows 
just hating her. He remembered very 
well what she had said last Friday—“If 
I have to send you home again, you 
can’t pass.” This was a narrow es- 
cape, and the last day had to be gone 
through with—and all 
the excitement. 

“<Dishy’ don’t learn 
me nothing,” he 
mused, “and if next 
year I’m in her class, 
I'll hay = to correct all 
the words over again 
that I missed this 
year.” 

He would rather quit 
school altogether, if it 
were not for one thing. 
He must be able, he 
knew, to talk nicely to 
the fine people who 
came around after- 
wards. Tad thought, 
someway, the holes in 
his stockings were get- 
ting bigger and bigger 
every day. Ile would 
go barefoot as soon as 
he was done with 
“Dishy.” His father 
had promised him a 
pair of new shoes 
and two pairs of 
stockings, but usually 
his father did not 
keep his promises. 

Altogether, he had but one friend in 
the world—Barney. True enough, he 
had never drawn much attention from 
Barney until the day of the lassoing. 
But since then, Barney’s look had seemed 
to say, “Tad Three is boss.” When he 
wanted to joke, why, Barney saw the 
point, and when he was serious and down 
to business, Barney was quiet and 
respectful. 

Tad suddenly became conscious of a 
bustling in the rocm behind him. He 
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‘*Miss DeSchant had forgotten him.’’ 


had quite forgotten where he was. He 
was afraid to look at the clock, but he 
recognized sounds of the close of school. 
What if Miss DeSchant should ask him 
questions about the lesson just finished! 

The class filed out heavily; their tread 
thundered on the stairs and died away 
The room wasinsilence. Evidently Miss 
DeSchant had forgotten him and had gone 
too. He lookedaround. The place had 
never been so bare. No boys, no girls, 
no teacher, no books—just emptiness; 
and, on the long row of hooks, not a cap 
but his own. 

Ten minutes crawled to twenty minutes; 
twenty minutes dragged to twenty-five, 
and still he waited. Half an hour! He 
slipped down from the chair, tiptoed to 
his cap, then to his geography, and stole 
noiselessly from the room. 


Tad was a little disheartened next 
morning at the thought of school. But 
when the time came he took his seat with 
the rest of the class. His face was at the 
last extremity of cleanness, and he had 
taken the precaution to borrow an extra 
pair of stockings. The rattan stung on 
the legs. There was a flag hung up in 
the room for the last day of school; so 
everything looked bright rather than 
otherwise. 

“Ouch!” cried Tad, as a wad of paper 
hit him on the back of the head. Of 
course, paper wads do not hurt, exactly, 
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but when they are made of real stiff 
paper that is rolled up, bent double and 
pointed, and then shot with a strong 
rubber band from a distance of, say, two 
feet, it makes one cry out, before he 
knows whether it hurts or not. 

The wad rolled into Tad’s lap. 

“Open it!” came a whisper from the 
rear. 

Tad unwrapped it slowly. There 
were pencil marks. 

“Eight times seven 

Fifty six 

Over the fence and out ” 

The fun died in Tad’s eyes. He had 
almost forgotten about it. This brought 
up everything afresh. 

“Thaddeus Three!” 

“Dishy” again! Tad stumbled to his 
feet and went forward. 

“T presume, Thaddeus, that your pres- 
ence here to-day means that you are sorry 
for yesterday’s occurrence. Does it?” 

“Yes’m.” 

Mike Hofer was whirling his ruler 
again. 

‘IT suppose you remember what I told 
you last Friday, do you?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“That gives you one more trial.” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Are you going to do your best?” 

““Yes’m.” 

“Then you may take your seat.” 

Tad had expected it to be a good deal 
worse; so he went back to his desk forti- 
fied for the day’s supreme effort. 

He tore up the paper wad and threw it 
down the register next to his desk. This 
was against the rules, of course. But it 
had been a long time since any one was 
punished for doing that. Really, Tad 
never could remember a rule until after 
he had broken it. Miss DeSchant was 
looking his way. He watched. 

“Now, children,” she said, “get out 
paper and pencil for a composition.” 

All thought of the register vanished in 
a deeper misery. There was a shuffling, 
a tugging at books and some borrowing. 
Each one fitted himself for the ordeal — 
the girls, resignedly—the boys, with 
elaborate haste, but as graduallv as 
possible. 

“T will write the subject on the board,” 
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nnounced Miss DeSchant warningly. 

She took a piece of chalk and all necks 
trained. Ina round, didactic hand, one 
vord appeared on the blackboard—— 

‘Horses ” 

The girls put their pencils in their 
nouths, thoughtfully, but every boy 
looked in doubt at some other boy, then 
shook his head _ respectfully at the 
teacher in averment of utter ignorance 
ipon the subject. 

One remarkable exception there was, 
however—Tad. He had written at least 
seven lines before any one else had started 
to work, and when all the others had 
finished, he still wrote on. The boy 
behind tried to communicate with him 
orally, but failed. This attempt was 
followed by the somewhat poignant 
measure of sticking him with a pin 
artfully inserted, point out, in the toe of 
a shoe. Tad jumped, but did not look 
up from his paper, even for a moment. 
At last, however, he laid down his pencil 
and heaved a sigh of exhaustion. 

Alas for Tad! 

The great bell of the fire-engine house 
across the way sounded a warning blow. 
There was a hollow rumbling and a 
clanging of gongs. Men shouted and 
hoofs clattered on the cobblestones. 

Tad forgot himself—just for a moment. 
He dashed to the window. No one else 
dared. 

There they went, oh, there they went! 
down the hill, a fury of recklessness— 
hose, ladders and flashing engine; horses 
plunging under the whip; red-helmeted 
firemen swinging on rubber coats; bells, 
tumult, outcries of “‘Fire!’’ and a great 
yellow smoke streaming out behind 

Tad stood with hands clenched and 
eyes riveted. 

“Go!” he cried. “Give it to 
Shafty! Look at the blaze!’ 

Then! Oh, then he remembered! 

His hand fell to the window-sill. He 
turned. The light withered in his face. 
It was all over. There stood Miss 
DeSchant, white of feature, and not a 
curve in the stern mouth. Every eye 
rested on Tad There was no excuse. 
He took the books from his desk and 

piled them up. The penalty was just. 
Miss DeSchant handed him his cap. 
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‘*Go!’ he cried. ‘Give it to ’em, 
Shafty.’”’ 


He put it on absently and tucked his 
books under his arm. His ruler fell to 
the floor awkwardly. He did not stop 
for it, but hurried slipshod down the 
aisle, shuffled through the door, and was 
gone. 

The children folded their hands in the 
piety of narrow escape. Miss DeSchant 
closed the door noiselessly and took her 
seat with decorous reserve. The incident 
of Thaddeus Three, Student, was closed. 

But the door suddenly re-opened and a 
face peered in. Tad edged inside and 
pulled off his cap. 

Childish grief gazed helplessly from 
his eyes and trembled at his lip. 

“Good-bye, Miss DeSchant!” 

“Good-bye.” 


At the stable, when Tad got there, 
Barney was standing with one hip high, 
sparing a lame foot. 

“School’s over, Barney,” said Tad 
quietly. 

Barney turned his head and waited. 

Tad took a green apple from his pocket 
and offered it upon the flat of his hand. 
Barney crunched it and looked longingly 
to the sunny hills. Tad looked, too, and 
thought it was very sad. 
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“Was you just goin’ to jump the ditch, 
Barney, when I noosed y’?” 

There was very little dash in the old 
thought just now. “Tad was merely 
making conversation with Barney. As 
for himself, he felt that all was over with. 
It just had to come! The bell just had 
to ring—and the last day! His chance 
was gone. There would be no more 
opportunities now of doing better. He 
must take the year all over again. 
‘‘Dishy”’ had said so and ‘‘Dishy”’ never 
took a thing back. He thought he had 
liked her before just a little—but now! 

Tad sank into a pile of hay and rested 
his head on his hand 

The sun shone down in a long shaft 
through a knot-hole in the roof, and its 
light on the floor crept eastward straw 
by straw. From a dusty horse-collar 
hanging at arm’s length on a wooden pin, 
a spider let himself down at a wonderful 
rate, then fiddled about for a long time 
to no apparent purpose. Flies buzzed 
about aimlessly with curious outbursts of 
lazy complaint. A chicken stepped past 
carefully, noiselessly, and quite unmo 
lested; another followed, and another. 

Somebody was coming. Tad roused 
himself. It was noon. 

Mike Hofer stood in the door. 

Mike was always whittling at some- 
thing. 

“You’re goin’ to get a Jammin’, Taddy 
Three, old boy.” 

“Like fun!”’ flashed Tad. 

“*Dishy’ says so,” argued Mike. 

“She can’t!” 

“Tt’s all written down here.” 

Mike produced from his hip pocket a 
damaged pink envelope. It was addressed 
in a hand like the copybook, to ‘“Thad- 
deus Three, Kindness of Michael Hofer.” 

The envelope was not sealed, but Tad 
thought best to do like other people; so he 
opened it at the closed end with a horse- 
shoe nail. He held the letter in two 


unsteady hands, and read for a long time.’ 


“What is it?” asked Mike shrewdly. 
“T guess that’s it,” said Tad with 
resignation. 
‘How does she reel off?” queried Mike. 
Tad read aloud slowly and skeptically. 
“Dear Thaddeus: 
“You may come back with the rest of 
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the boys for this afternoon’s session 

Please be sure to do so, as I have special 
reasons for wanting you to be here. 
‘Sincerely your teacher, 

“Miss DeSchant.”’ 

Mike shut one eye deliberately. 

“That’s it,” Tad announced. 

“Sure!” 

“I'd take it, 
mused. 

“You're a fool if you don’t,” declared 
Mike. ‘‘Wear two pairs of pants!” 

“My father is talkin’ about gettin’ me 
another pair,” Tad reflected. 

“T’d lend you a pair only ‘Dishy’ ’d 
know ’m right away,” suggested Mike. 

It was very chivalrous but a little 
impractical for Mike to assume that any- 
thing he could wear would fit Tad. 

But Tad was resolved. It would 
probably hurt, but he would take it—to 
pass. For he would need an education 
when the fine people came around 
ajterwards. 


all right—to pass,’’ Tad 


The last day of school, and afternoon! 

Tad had not intended to appear with 
any special decorations. But on the way 
down the street, a little girl gave him a 
tuberose from her bouquet, and though it 
seemed much out of place, in view of 
what was coming, he put it on and wore 
it—only as far as the school-yard, how- 
ever. There, all the boys seemed so 
much surprised and asked him so very 
often who was dead, that he took it off 
and put it in his pocket. 

No news from “Dishy.” The boys 
agreed there was little chance for an 
entertainment. They had thought, how- 
ever, that if they wore their good clothes, 
perhaps she might have some speaking, 
and a song or two. Accordingly, some of 
them appeared in Sunday suits, others 
braved the popular scorn by wearing 
large and fancy neckties, and some had 
their shoes shined even to the heels. 

In the schoolroom, the flag had been 
rearranged since the morning session; 
some flowers in pots had been brought in, 
and the whole effect was encouraging— 
festive, almost. 

“I have planned a little afternoon’s 
entertainment,” said Miss DeSchant 
pleasantly. 

















DRAWN BY MAGINEL WRIGHT ENRIGHT 


THE TRAINING OF TAD THREE 


‘*Six little girls in white dresses, sang ‘The Maytime.’’”’ 


A burst of glee bespoke the popularity 
of the arnouncement. And only yester- 
day they had had compositions! The 
boys said, of course, that they had 
expected it all along. 

Tad’s composition and the ruler were 
on his desk—mementos of his disgrace. 
It would be awful if his punishment 
should be part of the exercises. An 
alarming feature of the occasion was the 
sudden arrival of a number of grown 
people, who promptly took places on the 
platform. Tad glanced from face to face 
and wondered whether they would feel 
sorry for him when it happened, or 
whether they would applaud. 

For the opening number, six little girls 
in white dresses sang “The Maytime”’— 
three verses of it, and made their bows. 
Applause followed, and a little imitative 
falsetto; some of the boys stamped; but 
two that whistled were disgraced and 
thereafter occupied front seats. 

Tad wished the boys would behave 
themselves. A crisis of this sort cut him 
like a knife. He had hoped his part of 
the program would come first. Now that 
the opening number was past, the scene 
of punishment floated about in his 
imagination, an untimed event, at one 
moment on the breathless verge of hap- 
pening, at the next, likely to be delayed 
for half an hour. But he was resolved, 


Wheneverit came,he would take it—to pass. 





A distinguished visitor with a long 
beard rose and made a speech. Tad 
tried to listen. As faras he could gather, 
all boys then in the room had a fair show 
for the Presidency. A gentleman, once 
a student of the school and a poor boy, 
played a solo on a very shiny cornet. 
Tad applauded a little, but subsided 
immediately. Next, a poem with a funny 
name was rendered by a lady from a 
distance. ‘Shoot, if you want to, this 
gray, old head’’—something of that sort. 

Tad noticed a vacant space at the 
front of the room. There every one could 
look on. 

“She’s savin’ me,” he thought grimly. 
“But Dll take it—to pass.” 

The class stood and sang, “Happy 
School Days.” 

Tad was white and trembling. He 
had caught Miss DeSchant’s eye. His 
turn was coming. 

Miss DeSchant rose. She had a few 
words to say. First, she wanted to wish 
them, one and all, a happy vacation, full 
of healthy exercise and good works. 
“Same to you!” the class rejoined 
enthusiastically. 

“The following have been found of a 
proficiency in their studies,” she con- 
tinued, ‘sufficient to justify advancement 
to a higher grade.” She read the list— 
beginning with the A’s, down through 
the B’s, C’s and D’s, down through the 
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F’s and G’s, Hofer and the other H’s, 
and at last the T’s—No, oh no, Thaddeus 
Three was not among them! She 
brought up suddenly with the W’s. 
Miss DeSchant was _ infallible. She 
folded the paper. 

The boys looked around tosee whether 
Tad was taking it hard, and the girls 
seemed to be feeling sorry for him. 

Tad returned their glances. ‘‘What 
do I care!” he said, under his breath. 

But he had slid down low into his seat, 
his mouth was tight drawn, and they 
knew that he cared. 

“There was handed in_ yesterday,” 
continued Miss DeSchant, ‘one compo- 
sition that I liked very much—not because 
it was faultless, but because it was 
original and interesting. Let me not 
seem to give entire approval to the 
career mapped out in this paper. On 
the contrary, I shall hope that years and 
knowledge may bring with them a more 
scholarly purpose.” 

She was silent a mo- 
ment. Something had 
troubled Miss DeSchant’s 
feelings. 

“But we all make mis- 
takes. Sometimes we do 
not quite understand 
things. If we did, we 
should judge more kindly, 
and, perhaps, punish 
more leniently. Thad- 
deus- ‘ 

Tad shuddered. 

“Your composition 
shows keen observation 
and an evident desire for 
improvement.” 

Silence. 

“T will ask you, Thad- 
deus, to come to the 
platform and read aloud 
your paper on ‘Horses’— 
Thaddeus Three,” she 
announced to the audi- 
ence. 

Tad went up the aisle, 
with a sidelong, confused 
gait, one shoulder held 
very high for defense, the 
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pockets with an ashamed air. He 
stepped upon the platform bravely, turned 
his tiny back to the light and made a 
diminutive bow. 

‘**Horses,’ he announced. “ ‘I know all 
about horses. I put a shoe on Bill 
Mullin’s horse named Barney all but tw 
nails. He’s lame in the other foot. | 
can make a ring out of a horseshoe nail 
I can hitch up a horse, but I have to 
stand on a box when I put the bridle on 
The motto is, ‘Up-hill, urge me not; 
down-hill, push me not; on level, spare m« 
not.’ 

““*When you shake a handkerchief in 
front of a horse to make him think you’re 
droppin’ salt and he comes to you, you 
must give him an ear of corn, or he’ll get 
mad at you, kind of. They’ve got lots 
of sense. Whippin’ him don’t always do 
him any good; he must know what he’s 
gettin’ whipped about; and sometimes to 
pat him, kind of, or feed him an apple is 
better. 

“ “Ladder-wagon driv- 
ing is very nice, with 
three horses. It takes a 
strong man. I am not 
very strong, except for 
my size. But being a 
Chief is faster and gets 
there first. 

“*Tom, Dick and 
Harry is the names of 
the ladder-wagon horses 
and they are good 
matches. Tom is very 
gentle and don’t get too 
excited. Dick is the fast- 
est horse in town gettin’ 
into harness. Harry has 
the most sense and saves 
accidents on the way to 
fires by seein’ things and 
holdin’ back, when they 
are whippin’ him to make 
him go faster. But Shafty 
treats ’em all alike. If 
you pat Tom, Shafty will 
tell you they’re all gentle, 
and if you don’t take the 
hint, he’ll tell you to 
move on and he'll pat 
the other two himself. I 


arm, his hands in his ‘Tad madea diminutive bow.” am not big enough. 
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‘‘T have concluded to let you pass with the other boys and girls.’ 


‘I fell down and hit my back on 
the curb and_some says I'll grow big- 
ger —’” 

Tad had a slight difficulty at this point. 
Miss DeSchant had _ used her blue 
pencil freely. After brief consideration, 
however, Tad took this to mean that he 
must emphasize the words so lined and 
he read accordingly. 

“But me and my daddy says i'll stay 
this size, because my daddy says I haven’t 
got the sense to grow and I says it’s very 
lucky not to.’ ”’ 

Tad drew 
height. 

“*What I am and what I am goin’ to 
be, is a JOCKEY. I’ve got the offer 
and I’ve got the nerve. And if they have 
to put a weight on my horse because I’m 
lighter, that don’t make any difference, 
if I ride home a winner. 

“*This is why I try hard at school, 
because, after the races, and the fine 
ladies comes around to thank me, kind 
of, as I hear, I must be able to talk good 
American nice. 

“*This is my composition from your 
friend, 
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There hum of _ disorderly 
approval. 

Miss DeSchant cleared her throat. 

“‘Thaddeus,”’ she said, “I will add 
your name to my list. I have concluded 
to let you pass with the other boys and 
girls.” 

Then burst a blast of applause that 
had the smash of truth in it; visitors 
joined; the gentleman with the long beard 
tapped with his cane; Mike Hofer whirled 
his ruler regardless of consequences; and 
the boys on the front seat whistled through 
their fingers again, just as if they had 


Wes a 


been sent out there in honor of that 
special art. 

The audience rose and sang “My 
Country.” 

‘“‘Dismissed,’”’ said Miss DeSchant, 


and school was over. 

Tad filed out with the rest of the class. 
After the manner of other jockeys, he 
wore a number on his sleeve. It was 
scrawled upon a fly-leaf from a book— 
the quick work of joking fingers. 

_ 

But Tad would not have cared even if 
he had known, for he was one step 
nearer to the goal. 
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A Wife Worth Having 


BY LYNN D. FOLLETT 


When Tom Barker came down to the 
Herald office at one o’clock in the after- 
noon there wasn’t a thing in sight. 

The Herald was a morning paper in 
one of those numerous small cities in 
Indiana which support such luxuries. 
Tom Barker was city editor. At any 
rate he carried the title, but he was also 
the local staff, and his editorial duties 
consisted of assigning himself to the 
stories of the day and editing his own 
copy, with such small items, mostly 
social, as might have been written and 
sent in by people who were interested in 
having them appear in the paper. 

Tom looked at his memorandum, 
which in larger offices is elaborated into 
an assignment book, but there was 
nothing on it. 

“Nothing but the ‘run.’ I'll dig up 
something somewhere, though,” he said 
to himself. 

The “run,” that is, the route he cus- 
tomarily traveled to look for news, con- 
sisted of the City Hall, the Federal 
Building, the Courthouse, offices of three 
Justices of the Peace, several undertaking 
establishments, and various stores and 
offices where people for friendship and 
other reasons kept eyes and ears open for 
items, and so became news sources. 

In the course of the afternoon Tom 
came to the office of Justice Grass, called 
Judge by courtesy. 

The office was a particularly uninviting 
place. It was in the second story of a 
dilapidated brick block, and to reach it 
one had to climb a long flight of treach- 
erous stairs. At the head of these stairs 
a door opened into the Judge’s office, or 
the court. 

A long, low room, lighted at one end 
by three exceedingly dirty windows, 
supplemented in the evening, or when 
the day was dark, by a couple of weak 
gas jets; the floor so dirty that Tom 
instinctively picked up his ulster as a 
woman would her skirts; slippery places 
where the Judge, jurors, prisoners, con- 
stables, witnesses and sight-seers had spat 
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upon the floor; the desk at one side 
raised up on a low dais, and behind it 
the Judge, with an ample chew of fine- 
cut in his mouth and around him a wet 
circle marking the limit of expectoration. 

“Hello! Your Honor,” said Tom 
familiarly as he entered. “Anything new 
to-day?” 

“Going to be an assault and battery 
case here likely,” responded the Judge, 
“that is, if the constable can find the 
fellow. He’s out looking for him now.” 

“‘What’s there in it?” asked Tom. 

“Costs, maybe,” responded the Court, 
smiling broadly at his own wit. 

“‘No; what’s there in it for me? Who 
is it?” grinned Tom, understandingly. 

“Sam Graham.” 

“Oh, yes, the same gentleman you 
married a short time ago, if I remember 
rightly.” 

Tom knew that the Judge had not 
been paid for officiating at the ceremony, 
and was guying him a little. 

“Maybe you can get the wedding fee 
out of the costs,” he added. 

“Don’t know,” replied the Judge. 
“Been up before me twice since then an’ 
his wife begged him off each time.” 

Just then the door opened and the 
constable entered with the culprit. Sam 
Graham was slightly under size and cer- 
tainly far from prepossessing. There 
was nothing vicious about the fellow, but 
he was totally lacking in capacity to 
make a decent living regularly and was 
one of that unfortunate subdivision of 
his class sure to get into trouble if oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

The prosecuting witness had been 
waiting in court ever since he had sworn 
out the warrant, and several other wit- 
nesses who had been summcaed came in 
close on the heels of the constable and 
the prisoner. 

The case had just been called when 
the door opened again and one who had 
not been summoned entered. It was 
Mrs. Graham. She sat down on a bench 
near the front of the courtroom and re- 



































































vained silent while the testimony was 

eing heard. 

It was a case like hundreds of others 
which come up in the routine of justice 
hop business, and Tom didn’t find him- 
self obliged to pay much attention to the 
proceedings. The woman was better 
worth watching. 

As he looked at her Tom could see 
that she was hardly in the maturity of 
womanhood yet, but was more a girl, 
and he judged that she was not over 
nineteen. It was a stretch of fancy to 
call her pretty, though she undoubtedly 
would have been better looking had she 
had clothes of material and design to set 
off such points of beauty as she possessed. 
Yet, lacking much of beauty and all 
opportunity to display such as she had, 
there was something attractive about the 
girl. There were strength of character 
and refinement shown, both in a degree 
only, but it was a good deal that they 
showed at all under the circumstances. 

The case closed with the evidence 
decidedly against Graham. In fact, he 
himself had been his only witness and the 
excuses offered for his attack on the com- 
plainant were far from satisfactory. 

“T guess you’re guilty all right,” said 
the Judge, ‘an’ I’ll fine you about five 
an’ costs.” 

“How much’ll it be?” queried the cul- 
prit dejectedly. 

“Ten eighty-six, all of it,’’ responded 
the Court. 

“T ain’t got that much.” 

“Didn’t think you had,” replied His 
Honor dryly. ‘“‘Don’t suppose you’ve got 
any money. If I did I might let you off 
with costs, but it’ll stand at ten eighty-six 
an’ you can go down for eleven days.” 

The unsummoned advocate spoke now. 
It was Graham’s girl wife. 

“Don’t send him to jail, Judge,” she 
said, getting up from her seat and ap- 
proaching His Honor’s desk, “he’ll lose 
his job.” 

“Time he did,” said the Judge, 
sternly. “He’s got to learn he  -an’t 
take a punch at evervbody he happe. s to 
have a falling out with. Eleven days in 
jail will do him good.” 

“But, Judge, they ain’t any money in 
the house an’ he’s only been workin’ a 
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little less’n a week, an’ he don’t git paid 
till to-morrow night, an’ he won’t git it 
then if he’s in jail.” 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes and 
she was intensely in earnest. 

“T don’t know how I'll live, Judge, if 
you send him to jail. Make him prom- 
ise to behave himself an’ let him off,” 
she pleaded. 

“Reckon I’ve done that twice in the 
last three months,” said the Judge, ‘an’ 
what’s he done? Gone an’ got in an- 
other fight first chance he got.” 

“But, Judge, try him again. 
starve.” 

The appeal of the girl had at last 
touched the Judge’s heart, and the pris- 
oner, who had been watching the Judge 
narrowly, could see him weaken. 

‘Please, Judge,” said the girl. 

“Do you think,” said the Court, ad- 
dressing the culprit, “that if I gave you 
another trial you would really try to 
mind your own business and keep out of 
trouble?” 

“Tl promise you to do it, Judge,” 
answered Graham penitently. 

“You promised to do it twice before 
and didn’t do it, but you can go this 
time, and see that you keep your promise. 
If you get up before me again in six 
months there ain’t anything that will save 
you.” 

Graham took his hat and slouched 
towards the door, following his wife, who 
had stopped long enough to say, ““Thank 
you, Judge.” Half-way to the door 
Graham halted irresolute; then he turned 
and came back to the Judge’s desk 

“Tl pay you some on that weddin’ 
next week,” he said. 

Thus, with two good promises on h‘s 
lips, he shuffled out of the courtroom «ru 
joined his wife on the stairs. 

“Well, Judge, I see she w 
again,” said Tom. 

“Yes,” returned the Jude, a trifle 
ashamed of his weakness. ‘she did, but 
that girl’s a brick.” 

Tom had reason to be satisfied with 
that half hour in the court of Judge 
Grass. ‘There was nothing to the case 
itself; that could be told in five lines, but 
the people, the wedding, the unpaid mar- 
riage fee, the trial, the pleading wife—all 
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these were elements which could go to 
make up a rattling good human interest 
story. 


Billy Adams, foreman of the Herald, 
grinned as he glanced over the story as 
he was cutting it up and putting it on 
the hook that night. 

“Tom,” he said, “you’ve got a ‘bird’ 
here.”’ 

Tom had come into the composing 
room just then to find what the local 
space was going to be. The compliment 
pleased him, and though he privately 
held the same opinion as the foreman, he 
deprecated it by remarking as modestly 
as he could: 

“There was good stuff to make a 
story.” 

It was just before midnight when Tom 
cried out, ‘‘Thirty on the hook,” and the 
copy boy came in from the composing 
room and got the last of the copy for the 
printers. ‘Tom turned to his proofs, for 
the city editor on a small daily is also his 
own proofreader. He read undisturbed 
for a few moments, till the door of the 
office opened and Mrs. Graham came in. 

“Excuse me,” she said, “if I’m both- 
erin’ you, but I want to git you to do 
somethin’ for my man. ’Tain’t 
much.” 

Tom knew by instinct what was com- 
ing, for one of the duties attaching to his 
place was dealing with people who 
wanted to have stories kept out of the 
paper. 

“Well?” he said, in a tone which was 
civil but which was by no means an invi- 
tation to ask for favors. 

‘You was up in Judge Grass’s court 
this afternoon when Sam was up, wasn’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“You hain’t goin’ to put nothin’ in the 
paper about Sam, are you?” 

There was an appeal to it, but Tom 
knew if he listened to everybody who got 


into trouble the Herald would contain 
very little except complimentary personals 
about people who had left town or were 
entertaining friends, and then he was 
trving to wean the public away from the 
idea that anything could be kept out of 
the Herald by simply coming around and 
requesting it. 

“°Fraid I am,” he replied. “If your 
husband doesn’t want to get into the 
paper the best thing he can do is to keep 
out of trouble.” 

“Tt ain’t much,” she said. 

“QOne’s not much, but a whole lot of 
them are a good deal,” replied the city 
editor, “and that’s what I’m going up 
against all the while.” 

“You ain’t up against it like I be,” 
replied the girl. “‘Sam’s a good man to 
me, but he gits into trouble jus’ natural, 
an’ the boss said when he went back to 
work this afternoon that if anything 
come of this he needn’t come to work no 
more. If you print this about him he’ll 
lose his job an’ I don’t know where he’ll 
get another.” 

Tom was not so ready in answer to 
this proposition as he had been to the 
other ones. 

“Of course,” he said, “I’d be sorry if 
he lost his job, but if he doesn’t want his 
name in the paper he ought to keep 
out of trouble.” 

‘“‘Please,”’ said the girl, “it ain’t much 
to you, but it’s a lot to me.” 

“‘All right, Mrs. Graham,” Tom said. 
“There won’t be anything in the paper 
about it.” 

She thanked him and went out. Tom 
stepped to the door of the composing 
room and called to the foreman, ‘Kill 
that Graham story, Billy.” 

“Kill that?” repeated the foreman. 
“That’s the best thing you’ve got to-night 
and you won’t have enough to fill with- 
out it.” 

“Can't help it. Kill the story anyhow 
and shove in some plate.” 
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The Brains of Templeton Twiggs 


BY KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN 


The eyes.of Alfred Potter, President 
and Manager of the United States Writing 
Fluid Company, met the eyes of P. H. 
Perkins, the advertising director of the 
company, across the table in the Presi 
dent’s private office. 

‘“‘Perk,” Potter said, ‘“‘we’ve gotta have 
“Ag 
Perkins scratched his head, over his 
ear, where his hair was thickest. 

‘But where’ll we get it?” he insisted, 
“and what'll it be when we’ve got 
it?” 

Potter held out hishands. Fat, pudgy 
hands they were, and white, the nails 
properly polished. 

‘Somewhere, anywhere!” he exclaimed. 
‘As for what it will be; why, anything; 
anything in our line, I mean; anything 
on earth or in it, that will stand 
featuring.” 

Perkins smiled and nodded. ‘Then he 
looked out the wide window into the face 
of the new day. 

“Now look here.” Potter leaned 
forward and, as he talked, emphasized his 
sentences by slapping his right fore- 
finger over and over, upon the flat palm 
of his left hand. 

“Now look here, Perk; you know the 
line we’re carryin’ as well as I do, and 
you know there ain’t a feature in it, even 
if we have tried to make one or two. 
The product ain’t there. Look at the 
Everlasting; the Thompson Company’s 
got the Eureka, that beats us by a mile. 
And the public is on; on good and hard! 
Same way with the fountain pen stuff; 
you know as well as I do it’s so full of 
carbon it’d stop up a four-foot water-main 
if you let it run through for a week.” 

‘‘We might poke up Hawkins—he’s a 
chemist, ain’t he?” 


Potter showed his teeth. “Yes,” he 


said, ‘Hawkins is a chemist, but that lets 
him out. His sense of practicability is 
about as big as a fly’s. No, sir, what we 
want, what we’ve got to have is a down- 
right invincible specialty, if we want to 
continue eating three meals a day.” 
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“Bad as that, eh?” Perkins inquired 
with a pale little smile. 

“It’s worse!’ And Potter’s fat fist 
came downon the table emphatically. 
“Perk,” he went on, in a lower tone, ‘‘this 
company is on its knees. What it needs 
is something that'll put it on its feet. And 
the only thing that will do it is a specialty, 
a specialty that'll be the greatest on the 
market. What we want is an article 
that will make Piper’s Pills look like ten 
cents’ worth of cat-meat; that’ll make the 
Slason Consumption Cure’s product go 
away back andsitdown. Perk, we want 
something that we can get out twenty- 
four sheet-stands about and plaster all 
over New York, something that’ll make 
the folks in the Elevated sit up and take 
notice, something that we can blaze from 
one end of the Subway to the other, 
something great!’ 

“And the money to do all that?” Per- 
kins suggested biandly. 

Potter puffed out. “Don’t you worry 
about the money, Perk,” he replied. 
“Show me the product that we can bill 
like a circus and J can get the money/’’ 

The door opened and Michael, Potter’s 
office boy, entered, grinning, and laid a 
card on the table. Potter adjusted his 
eyeglasses, took up the smudged bit of 
pasteboard and read aloud: 





TEMPLETON TWIGGS 


Chemist Inventor 











Perkins was still 
window. 

“Tell him I’m busy,” Potter said to 
the boy. “Tell him to come in sometime 
next week; tell him——”’ 

“Hold on a minute,’ Perkins broke 
in. “Hadn’t you better see him, Potter? 
You don’t know, maybe—” And he 
laughed. 

‘‘All right, tell him to come in, Michael.” 

The boy moved away; the door closed 
behind him; then it opened again to 
admit Templeton Twiggs 

‘Gentlemen, good-morning.”’ 
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At the sound of his voice—it was a 
cracked, theatrical sort of voice— 
Perkins turned from the window and 
Potter stared—with a quality of amaze- 
ment in the stare—at the visitor. 

He was a tall, cadaverous-faced 
creature, in a threadbare, greeny frock 
coat, which he wore buttoned at the 
waist and bulging at the breast. His 
worn trousers broke in a multitude of 
wrinkles over his decrepit, heelless shoes, 
and his hands were concealed by black 
thread gloves. He held an aged hat 
against his breast. His hair, which he 
was wearing long, was black and dank 
and brushed straight back, without a 
parting, from his high, pale forehead. 
Altogether his appearance was that of 
an old-school répertoire actor, out of 
employment. 

Perkins concealed a smile under his 
hand; Potter coughed. 

“Be seated, Mr.’”—he glanced down 
at the card—‘‘Twiggs,”’ he said. 

The visitor bowed, balanced himself on 
the edge of a chair and drew off his 
gloves, which he deposited in his hat. 
Then, pulling out his cuffs and leaning 
forward slightly— 

“Gentlemen, I am an invent-or,” he 
said. 

Potter was afraid to look at Perkins. 

“Tam afraid, Mr. Twiggs,” he began, 
but the latter raised a hand. 

“T am not in search of employment,’ 
he explained. 

Potter breathed easier. 

“Or of charity,” Twiggs went on, 
“though, I dare say, my—ah—my rai- 
ment might lead you to infer otherwise. 
Gentlemen, as I said, as my card 
informs you, Iam an inventor. All my 
life has been devoted to original research 
in that branch of science from which 
humanity’s greatest benefits have sprung. 
I refer to chemistry. I am a chemist. 
It has been my purpose to dig deep into 
the heart of Nature. I may say, it has, 
from my earliest memory, been my 
greatest, my soul’s delight, to ponder her 
intricacies, to find a way out of the 
labyrinth in which an all-wise Providence 
has seen fit——” 

“Just a minute, Twiggs,” Potter broke 
in. “I dislike interrupting you, but this 


morning I —that is to say— if you will only 
state as briefly as possible the object of 
your call——” 

“T shall. Gentlemen, for twenty-three 
years I have spent all my waking hours 
perfecting a chemical product that in its 
perfection should astonish the world. 
And, gentlemen, I have succeeded. I 
have succeeded even beyond my fondest 
hopes. I have at last produced an 
article’ —— 

“Excuse me, Mr. Twiggs, but is it in 
our line?” Potter -was bubbling in- 
wardly. 

The inventor bowed. “It is, sir; it 
is—your line and none other.” 

Potter nodded. ‘Go on,” he said. 

“As I was saying, I have at last pro- 
duced an article that challenges Science 
herself, gentlemen, that, I may say, defies 
the world. It is perfect, as perfect in its 
application gentlemen, as is the work of 
the Almighty himself.” 

“Tts nature?” suggested Potter. 

The stranger thrust his hand deep into 
the inner breast pocket of his coat and 
drew out a small phial filled with a dark 
liquid. Rising, he strode majestically to 
the window and held the bottle between 
his thumb and middle finger to the light. 

“There it is, gentlemen, there it is, the 
concentrated labor of twenty-three long 
years, during which I have suffered 
privations well-nigh sufficient to have 
driven an ordinary man to suicide, but 
suffered by me gladly, gentlemen, in the 
cause of Science, my mistress, and the 
production of that article.” 

And, cocking his head he regarded the 
phial as a connoisseur might have re- 
garded an emerald. 

“What is it?” 

The inventor looked at Perkins quite 
as he had the phial. 

“T call it Twiggs’s Never-Fade Ink.” 

Potter and Perkins exchanged glances. 

“For marking linen?” the former 
inquired, as a tired look came into his eyes. 

Twiggs looked down at him scornfully. 
“No, sir!” he exclaimed. “It is not for 
such purposes, though, so employed, I 
guarantee it woul not injure the most 
delicate fabric.”’ 

“But it’s not indelible in ordinary 
writing?” 
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‘‘There it is, gentlemen, the concentrated labor of twenty-three long years.’ 


j 


Perkins’s query suggested his interest. 

“Tt is, sir. A document written with 
Twiggs’s ink this morning will be jet- 
black; a million years hence, provided the 
fabric containing the writing survives 
so long, it will still be jet-black. It can 
not fade.”’ 

Potter and Perkins exchanged glances 
again. 

“Why, my good man, you don’t know 
what you’re talking about,” Potter 
exclaimed. “Since the days of the 
Pharaohs men have been trying to pro- 
duce an ink that would not fade. Do 
you mean to say——”’ 

“I mean to say,” Twiggs interrupted, 
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“that IL have succeeded where all other 
chemists, ancient and modern, have 
failed, failed miserably. Gentlemen, 
were that immortal document, the 
Declaration of Independence, written 
with my ink, it would to day be as clear 
as on that undying day upon which John 
Hancock affixed his noble signature to it. 
As it is, the document cannot now be 
read. Now, gentlemen, I have a prop- 
osition.”’ 

He hitched his chair nearer the end of 
the table. Perkinsand Potter both leaned 
forward eagerly. : 

“Gentlemen, this ink is composed of 
six ingredients, five of which enter into 
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the composition of all our common inks, 
though the proportions in my product are 
slightly different. The sixth ingredient 
is the secret-—my secret—the answer to 
the problem I have worked to solve for 
over twenty years. Gentlemen, it is a 
new element, the very existence of which 
no man knows but myself. It is, more 

ent that is destined to revo- 

it only chemistry but life 





um, eh?” Perkins put in. 
Radium! The value of 
radium, sir, pales into insignificance be- 
side it.” 

“Go on,” Potter said. 

*“Now, gentlemen, I mean to leave this 
bottle of ink with you. Write a letter 
with it, using an ordinary pen. Give the 
written sheet to your official chemist, 
with instructions to erase the writing. 
I am safe in my action. He cannot. I 
defy him. A line written with my ink is 
absolutely inerasable. Let him ana- 
lyze the ink. He will readily succeed in 
detecting in their proportions the five in- 
gredients referred to, but the secret of 
the sixth he will not be able to penetrate. 
None of his re-agents will give him even so 
much as a clue, and even if he should 
discover it he would not know what it was. 
You may even tell him all that I have told 
you this morning. And then, if you are 
satisfied, you will consider my _pro- 
posal——”’ 

“Which is?” Potter put in. 

“That your company pay me ten thou- 
sand dollars in cash for the use of my 
secret formula, and that I be further 
employed at a salary of one hundred 
dollars a week to manufacture it. Could 
I be more reasonable?” 

He seemed to interpret the looks of 
amazement on the faces of Potter and 
Perkins, for he added hastily: 

“T know what it will mean to you. It 
will mean millions. But what do I care 
for millions? Pouf! I want my labora- 
tory, my tubes, my furnaces, and time to 
complete another series of experiments 
upon which I am now engaged. Gen- 
tlemen, it is merely another sacrifice, of 
which I have made so many, to my mis 
tress—Science. Mind, I do not require 
a decision to-day. But next Tuesday I 


shall call again, by which time I dare say 
you will have made up your minds.” 

He took up his hat. 

‘““Gentlemen, good morning.” At the 
door he stopped. “I had forgotten to 
say that my ink may be manufactured for 
less than five cents a quart, far more 
cheaply, even, than the common varieties 
of writing fluid. Far be it from me to 
suggest a selling price to you, but, prod 
uct considered, and with the non-fade 
guarantee you would be able to give with 
each package, ah, three dollars a bottle 
might not be too high.” 

He bowed again and was gone. 

As the door closed behind him, the 
eyes of Alfred Potter and P. H. Perkins 
met again. 

Then, “Perk,” said the former, “if 
what he says is so, we’ve got it.” 

‘Potter, we have,” was the immediate 
rejoinder. 

“Shake.” 

And their hands clasped across the 
table. 

“Tt looks like Providence,” Potter ex- 
claimed. 

“It certainly does,’ Perkins agreed. 


That afternoon Hawkins, the red- 
headed chemist of the United States 
Writing Fluid Company, was given the 
phial and Twiggs’s instructions. He was 
too polite to smile in Potter’s presence, 
but later, in his laboratory, he laughed. 
Yet there was not even the ghost of a 
smile in his eyes when, the following 
Saturday at noon, he presented his re- 
port. Twiggs had anticipated it in 
every particular 

“Tt was all easy up to the finish,” 
Hawkins said. ‘But he’s got me there. 
It’s just the ordinary fluid, with some- 
thing in it. I don’t know what. Maybe 
he does”—Potter thought he detected a 
note of professional jealousy there— 
“but J don’t. Sheet you gave me written 
with it can’t be feazed, that is, without 
destroying the paper. It looks”—he 
hesitated—“‘it looks kind o’—kind 0’ 
weird, Mr. Potter, it does for a fact. I 
hardly know what to say.” 

“You have said all we want to know, 
Hawkins,” Potter exclaimed, jubilantly. 
“ Everything!” 














And until long past midnight Potter 
and Perkins worked in the private office 
mapping out an advertising campaign 
that, as Potter had suggested, was des- 
tined to make the Piper’s Pills work look 
like ten cents’ worth of cat-meat. 


Templeton Twiggs was punctual in 
keeping his appointment, nor did he ex- 
press any degree of satisfaction even, 
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the personal appearance of the guest. 

The next morning a wagon-load of 
chemical apparatus was dumped at the 
alley door of the United States Writing 
Fluid Company’s building, every tube 
and burner of which was carried to the 
laboratory on the second floor by Twiggs 
himself. 

Then ensued a busy month with the 
concern. Perkins confessed, at the end, 


‘‘Later, in his laboratory, he laughed.”’ 


when Potter, on behalf of the company, 
agreed to the terms he had laid down. 
Asked when it was his desire to begin 
work, he replied, ‘‘To-morrow.” That 
was all, save that at six o’clock Temple- 
ton Twiggs was the guest of Potter and 
Perkins at as splendid a little dinner as 
was ever given in the Kauffmann House. 
A private room precluded any curiosity 
on the part of other diners concerning 





never to have worked so hard in his life. 
Twenty-five traveling salesmen, equipped 
with sample cases of Twiggs’s Never- 
Fade Ink, had been dispatched in as 
many different directions. Bill posters 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, every city to the coast, and in 
every college town, had done their part. 
Verily, as Potter had foretold and Per- 
kins had agreed, the world was aware of 
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the existence at last of an ink that 
wouldn’t fade. 

Meantime the orders had begun to 
come in. The continent clamored for 
Twiggs’s Ink; a great people were won 
dering how their ancestors had existed 
without it; in the halls of legislatures its 
merits were loudly proclaimed by ges 
ticulating lawmakers who expressed a 
desire to see divers and sundry names and 
achievements written and recorded on 
“the tablets of history in Twiggs’s 
Never-Fade Ink.” The climax was 
reached when the government adopted 
it as the ‘official ink” in all departments. 
The President and the blushing high- 
school graduate alike wrote their mes- 
sages and commencement essays with 
Twiggs’s ink, assured thereby that ages 
yet unborn would read their burning 
words even as their hands had written 
them. Briefly, it was as Potter said to 
Perkins one memorable night, after a 
canvass of the situation had shown the 
United States Writing Fluid Company to 
have $234,000.12 in the bank and a 
‘double A”’ credit: 

“Perk, it’s the greatest specialty on the 
market to day.” 

And it was Twiggs, Templeton Twiggs, 
chemist and genius, who, alone in a 
locked laboratory on the second floor of 
the company’s building, and working 
mornings only, produced the product that 
had set the world agog. 


“Twiggs,” Potter said one morning a 
few weeks later, ‘“‘what do you do with 
yourself afternoons?” 

Twiggs looked hurt. 

“Mr. Potter,” he replied, ‘‘I work. 
No”—as Potter was about to speak— 
“Not here; at my little home.” 

““Where do you live?” 

“Mr. Potter,’ Twiggs answered in a 
half whisper, “‘I must ask you to pardon 
me, but—circumstances forbid my telling 
you. You see, sir, in my experiments I 
make use of a multitude of explosives 
high explosives, sir, such as giant-powder, 
dynamite, lyddite, and if my dwelling 
place were generally known, together 
with my work and its nature, I should be 
unable to continue my investigations. 
The neighborhood would rise to protest, 


sir. Even yourself I cannot tell; I must 
exercise the greatest caution; a word 
dropped carelessly at your club— 

He shrugged his shoulders and held out 
his long, thin hands. 

“It would mean much, to say the 
least.” 

Potter nodded. 

‘I see,” he replied, but he did not, 
quite, for all that. 

So Twiggs continued to remain a mys 
tery. He had not, in so much as acquir 
ing a new pair of thread gloves, altered 
his personal appearance, despite his 
(comparatively speaking) affluence. Pre 
sumably he had banked his bonus, and 
each Monday he drew his salary and 
nodded. his thanks to the cashier. Per- 
kins and Potter and Hawkins, of the 
entire company, knew the nature of his 
work. He came and went, always by 
way of the alley-door and stairway lead 
ing aloft therefrom, like an attenuated 
ghost. His tread was cat-like; he held 
no converse with his fellow employees. 
It was not, apparently, that he considered 
himself greater than they, but rather 
because of an absolute absorption in his 
experiments. Nor were Potter and Per- 
kis inclined to obtrude themselves upon 
him. The United States Writing Fluid 
Company could not afford to incur the 
least displeasure on the part of its main 
stay and its savior. Yet, in recognizing 
his genius they failed utterly to appreciate 
the instability of genius. Twiggs was 
theirs; he was making the Never-Fade 
Ink, the greatest specialty on the market. 
This was enough for Potter and Per- 
kins. 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
these Princes of Trade were unconscious 
of the existence of The Opposition. In 
the reports of every one of their travelers 
were embodied paragraphs touching upon 
‘‘Opposition Knocks.” But the sales 
of Twiggs’s Never-Fade did not fall 
off. 

‘* Lettem hammer,” Potter said. ‘‘ We’ve 
got ’em goin’!”” And he rubbed his 
hands. 

But Perkins, being five-eighths pessi- 
mist from birth, shook his head. 

“You can’t tell,” he replied. ‘The 
greatest fault of the whole business 
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‘*Twiggs collapsed upon a chair.’’ See page 478 


is its success. Potter, it’s too good.” 

“Rot!” exclaimed Potter. ‘‘ Rot!” 

And then, on the Thursday of the next 
week, Perkins brought him copies of a 
dozen different afternoon papers and 
spread them out on the table. In the 
upper right-hand corner of the first adver- 
tising page of each journal was a single 
line in twenty-four point type, ‘‘ Watch 
For It!!” 

“Well?”’ Potter looked up. 

“Do you know what that means?’ 
Perkins growled. Potter shook his 
head. 

“It means the American Pencil Com- 
pany has got something up its 
sleeve.” 

Potter blinked. ‘‘ How do you know?” 
he asked, and Perkins detected something 
very like a tremor in his voice. 

“That’s Jim Cleaver’s work; that’s 
how I know. You can’t fool me a min- 
ute. It’s his method. And it’s a big 
thing; a great big thing. If it wasn’t, the 
American Pencil Company wouldn’t be 
taking five inches of space across three 
columns of every paper in town to carry 
that line.” 

Potter swallowed twice. ‘‘ Lemme 
think,” he said, and Perkins with- 
drew. 


, 


The next morning a drowsy city rubbed 
its eyes and stared. Every dead wall in 
town contained a multitude of banners car- 


rying a single line of black type which read: 
“Ill be Here Soon!” 


Potter and Perkins held another con- 
ference, but nothing came of it. 

““We’re in the dark,” Potter said. 
““We’ve just got to wait.” 

They didn’t have to wait long, for the 
papers the next morning all contained 
huge advertisements of something con- 
sisting of a single word: 


“My God, it’s awful!” Potter cried. 

“It’s Cleaver,” Perkins assured him. 
“He sat two seats ahead of me in the 
elevated this morning talking to Brown, 
of the Brown-Geddes Advertising Com- 
pany, and he wasas excited as a boy with 
a new red wagon.” 

Potter’s eyes were heavy from loss of 
sleep. He complained that his appetite 
had failed him. 

“I wonder if Twiggs has seen these 
ads.,” he suggested. 

“Lord, no!” Perkins replied. “He 
can’t see a barn; he can’t see anything 
but a Bunsen burner.” 

‘To-morrow will tell the story,” Pot- 
ter mumbled. 

And so it was that at half-past seven, 
after a night during which both had lain 
awake, Potter and Perkins bent over a 
full-page ad. in the News. The ad. was 
set in huge type and read: 
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vate office at one-fifteen that afternoon 
He had not noticed the advertising 
Without a word Potter wrote a line with 
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At ALL STATIONERS’ TO-DAY 
HERE IT IS 
TOMPKINS’S INVINCIBLE INK 
ERASER 


The Wonder of the Century 
IT WILL RUB OUT ANYTHING 
Especially adapted to the Erasure of Ink 
Advertised as ‘‘ Absolutely Indeli- 
ble” and guaranteed as 
never-fading and 
non-erasable. 
M’F’C’D EXCLUSIVELY BY 
THE AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY, 
New YoOrRK. 


the famous ink and placed the Invincible 
in Twiggs’s hand. 

“Rub it out,” he commanded. And 
Twiggs did. 

Twiggs looked at the eraser, then at 
the paper where the written line had 
been, then at Potter and Perkins. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he observed, ‘“‘I must 
investigate this.” And until late that 
night a light shone from the window of his 
laboratory across the alley. Two weeks 
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‘‘ Across the face of each there swept the light of understanding.”’ 


Perkins looked up into the president’s 
eyes. ‘‘ Well?” he said. 
'“Tt’s a hit, Perk—a hit. It bowls us 
over—over completely, unless—” He 
pushed a button on his desk. Michael, 
the boy, entered. ‘Call Mr. Twiggs,” 
he said, and then he remembered that 
Twiggs was not about that morning. So, 
instead, he sent Michael across the street 
to purchase a Tompkins Invincible Eraser. 

It did the work. It erased a line 
written with Twiggs’s Never-Fade Ink 
as easily as the common eraser removes 
a light pencil-mark. 

Small wonder the astounded Twiggs 
trembled as ‘he was haled into the pri- 


he worked and in the meantime Tomp- 
kins’s Invincible Eraser was selling like 
the proverbial hot cakes. Then, one 
morning, a weary faced Twiggs entered 
the private office of the president of the 
United States Writing Fluid and col- 
lapsed upon a chair. 

“T have penetrated the mystery,” de- 
clared the inventor with what might have 
been taken to be his last breath. “I am 
discovered. They have found the com- 
plement of the new element which enters 
into the composition of my ink and have 
utilized it to my undoing. The work of 
over twenty years has been overthrown 
by accident e 
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“You can suggest nothing?” gasped 
Potter. 

“Only this: that I remove myself to 
some quiet nook and there, with my ear 
at Nature’s heart, apply myself to the dis- 
covery of a counteracting chemical——” 

“And this would take how long?” 
Potter grasped the straw. 

“Perhaps a month—perhaps lon 
ger.” 

There was an instant of indecision on 
the part of Potter; then, arising, he ex- 
claimed: ‘Twiggs, we are in your hands! 
Go! Go to-morrow! Work as you have 
never worked before.” 

And thereupon it was arranged that 
Templeton Twiggs should take the five- 
twenty train the next afternoon for the 
West. 

At five o’clock Potter himself entered 
the station. He felt that Twiggs had not 
realized the full importance of his mission 
and had come to urge it upon him even 
now. From time to time he glanced at 
the clock, apprehensively. Where was 
Twiggs? Two minutes before the sched- 
uled time for his train’s departure he 
entered the station, buttoned into an 
overcoat that fell to his heels. As Potter 
rushed upon him he could not fail to note 
that another man, short and stout, quite 
like himself, was hastily crossing the 
floor, also toward the inventor. Smiling 
as blandly as a child, Twiggs held out a 
hand to each. Each regarded the other 
in amazement. 

“T perceive you are not acquainted,” 
Twiggs observed. ‘Mr. Blow, this is 
Mr. Potter, president of the United 
States Writing Fluid Company; Mr. 
Potter, this is Mr. Blow, president of the 
American Pencil Company. Gentlemen, 
I observe I have fifteen seconds to catch 
my train. Adieu.” And Twiggs vanished 
through the gate, leaving the two short, 
fat men, staring, open-mouthed, into 
ach other’s faces. 

Blow was the first to regain his power 
of speech. 

“You know Tompkins?” he inquired 
tartly. 

‘Tompkins!’ 
mean Twiggs!’ 
“Twiggs!” exclaimed Blow. ‘‘I mean 
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cried Potter. “Vou 
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our Tompkins, the inventor of the In- 
vincible Eraser. 

“Twiggs, sir,” corrected Potter, “the 
man who for months has been in our 
employ manufacturing the famous 
Twiggs’s Never-Fade Ink!” 

“You are mistaken, sir,’ Blow de- 
clared. ‘Every afternoon for weeks back 
he has been manufacturing erasers for us.” 

And then, across the face of each there 
swept a light of understanding. 

“My God! I see it all!” cried Potter, 
and sank upon a bench. ‘He is a 
swindler, a swindler, sir; I shall wire 
ahead to have him apprehended!” He 
started from his seat, but Blow held him 
back. 

“On what grounds, Potter?” he in- 
quired. “‘You have no grounds. You 
have made half a million out of his 
ink.” 

“You, then?” put in Potter quickly. 

“Nor have I. We are making half a 
million out of his erasers to rub out your 
ink.” 

“Blow, we’re ruined!” 

“Say not so, Potter,” was the encourag- 
ing reply. Potter looked up into the 
other’s face. ‘I have an idea—a great 
idea—an idea that will paralyze all oppo- 
sition—yours and mine.” 

Potter clutched his arm. ‘What?’ he 
cried. 

“‘Combine our lines. Reorganize. Re- 
incorporate. It is our only salvation. 
Twiggs has made it possible—I mean 
Tompkins. Let the United States Writ- 
ing Fluid Company and the American 
Pencil Company die, and let there rise 
from their cold corpses the Globe Office 
Supply Company!” 

It was a tremendous moment, and 
Potter realized it. He put forth a trem- 
bling hand. 

“Blow,” he murmured,‘ I am with you.” 

“Potter,” Blow replied, ‘we are 
friends.” 

So it wasthat ten minutes later, before 
a long mirror in a lavishly decorated 
room, Blow lifted a glass to Potter’s. 
They clinked. 

“To Tompkins!” said Blow. 

“To Twiggs!” said Potter. 

And they drank. 
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The Minister Plenipotentiary 


BY ANNIE HINRICHSEN 


Miss Thornton’s campfire picnic was, 
in the opinions of the five young women 
invited to attend it, the most important 
social event of Hookersville. The charity 
ball and the opera by home talent were 
trivial occurrences compared to it. Some 
of the fortunate ones regarded it as the 
beginning of an epoch—the period at 
which their provincialism would be modi 
fied by an influence from cosmopolitan 
life. 

The men of the party expressed no 
views of the affair and seemed unable to 
appreciate its significance. 

A famous diplomat was to attend the 
picnic. 

He was the American minister to a 
foreign country. Not to a great Euro- 
pean nation, but to a little government 
which through new conditions was _be- 
coming interesting to the world. Before 
he became a diplomat he was a journal- 
ist, or, to be more exact, he did hack 
work on a metropolitan paper. He 
received an appointment to an obscure 
country at the end of the world. There 
complications arose and he handled them 
cleverly and brought himself into public 
notice. He showed a talent for dealing 
with people who knew nothing of the laws 
of diplomacy and cared nothing for the 
rules governing international commercial 
relations, and when an unimportant little 
country of mixed peoples with uncertain 
tendencies suddenly became important 
through commercial affairs he was sent 
there to care for the United States’ inter- 
ests. 

He did not give up his literary work, 
and being a good writer as well as a good 
diplomat, his stories and articles of the 
land and its people were in demand by 
the leading papers and magazines. 

Miss Thornton had met him in Wash- 
ington during one of his trips home. 
They had become friends, and after her 
return to the small western town a large 
picture of him, with his compliments and 
autograph scrawled across a_ corner, 
adorned her dressing table. 
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To know a great personage, a great 
personage who was a young man; to hear 
from him stories of foreign travel and of 
meetings with the exalted ones of the 
earth; to be able to look consciously in- 
telligent when certain countries were 
mentioned; to receive unique gifts from 
abroad—“*What honor for Miss Thorn- 
ton!” thought the maids of Hookersville, 
and upon them as her friends shone 
a second-hand glory. They read his 
published articles with a feeling of pro- 
prietorship in the author and saved his 
newspaper pictures as they would have 
saved those of a friend. He was a celeb- 
rity whom they regarded with a personal 
interest and a profound admiration. 

And the great man was coming to 
Hookersville, actually coming to Hookers- 
ville! He was in the United States, and 
on his way back to his post would visit 
Miss Thornton. They would see him. 
Perhaps they would speak with him. 
Meeting him had been a delicious possi- 
bility vaguely dreamed of, but it was to 
be a momentous reality. 

But a campfire picnic. What an en- 
tertainment to offer a distinguished guest! 
It was unconventional and_ western. 
A public reception and an address of 
welcome by the mayor would, they 
thought, be more suitable. But he was 
to be Miss Thornton’s guest and she had 
asked five girls and five young men to 
drive to a wood several miles from Hook- 
ersville. There with the diplomat she 
would join them and they would build a 
huge fire and cook supper. 

Meeting the Great One required prep- 
aration. It would never do to come into 
his presence ignorant of the matters that 
most inierested him. They studied the 
map of his country and learned its popu- 
lation, principal cities and rivers. They 
read his articles over and over, and that 
they might be able to quote to him his 
own sayings and converse intelligently 
with him, they committed to memory as 
many of his opinions as their minds 
could contain, 








Over the prospect was a haze of vague, 
awed expectation. To them he repre- 
sented the whole world of diplomats and 
diplomacy, and to know him was to know 
brilliant courts, the subtleties of states- 
men, the intrigues of rulers. 


At six o’clock in the afternoon of a 
cold October day Miss Thornton’s friends 
met in the woods. Miss Thornton and 
the minister had not arrived. The fire 
was built, but they did not come. 
A constraint was over the party. Ina 
little while something was to happen. 
An event was to take place. They were 
waiting for it. 

There was a sound of wheels and a 
murmur of voices. Then footsteps on 
the dry leaves. The young women rose. 
He was coming. 

Into the light of the fire came Miss 
Thornton. Beside her walked the min- 
ister. He was a tall, broad-shouldered, 
good-looking young man with strong, 
clearly-cut features and keen, frank eyes. 

The group received their introductions 
in silence. ‘The Great One must speak 
first. 

“By Jove, this is jolly!’ he said, beam 
ing cordially at them from the opposite 
side of the fire. “Never went to a camp- 
fire picnic before. Perfectly delighted 
when Miss Thornton said that was the 
program.” 

A campfire picnic became an amuse 
ment for royalty. 

“When do we eat?” he said to Miss 
Thornton. 

The young women were unprepared 
for commonplaces, so they talked osten 
tatiously to each other, dropping their r’s 
and broadening their a’s. 

The minister behaved in a most sur 
prising manner. He helped the men cut 
wood for the fire and did it as if he had 
done it before. He carried water from 
the spring, stumbled over a root and 
spilled half of it on one of the girls; an 
accident which distressed him and gave 
her the keenest pleasure. Stubborn little 
burrs fastened themselves upon him and 
he laughed at the quantity of them and 
called them ‘“‘bu’s’” in a way that gave 
dignity to the prickly things. 


From under the blazing logs were 
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drawn piles of red coals, over which the 
supper was to be cooked. ‘the little 
party sat on the ground around the fire 
in a half circle. The minister, holding 
over the coals a half chicken on the 
sharpened end of a long stick, told them 
of the country in which he had been 
living, of its old traditions and curious 
customs. His audience forgot the supper 
they were cooking. The charm of an- 
other life was about them. The firelight 
shone on a face made familiar to them 
by the press, and a voice which had been 
heard by kings spoke to them of a won- 
derful land beyond the sea. 

Suddenly the minister stopped. There 
was a clumping sound in the darkness. 
It came nearer, and from the bushes 
emerged a rugged, weatherbeaten old 
farmer. His eyes were glittering with 
wrath. His disagreeable old mouth 
twisted savagely. A growling, white bull- 
dog followed him. It was Jerry Collins, 
the possessor of the worst temper and the 
fiercest dogs in the county. The men of 
the party knew him. The minister did 
not. 

“Well,” snarled the old man. 

No one spoke. The minister stared. 

“Well,” snarled the old man again. 

The minister stared harder than ever. 

“What are ye doin’ here?”’ demanded 
the old man. 

There was no response. 

“What are ye doin’ here? I said,” he 
repeated. 

“My good man, can’t you see that we 
are cooking our supper?” said the minis- 
ter. 

“And who said ye could?” 

“Our mothers,” said the minister flip- 
pantly. 

“Yer mothers?” snapped the old man. 
“Ve can just run home to yer mothers 
and run quick. Get out o’ here!” 

“What is your authority for ordering 
us away?” asked the minister. 

“Authority?” thundered the old man. 
“Authority, ye city dude? I own this 
timber and I don’t want no sassy fellers 
buildin’ fires in it. Clear out, all 0’ ye.” 

“But, my good man——”’ began the 
minister. 

“Don’t say ‘my good man’ to me,” 
roared the farmer. ‘‘Get out.” 
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“We are not doing your woods any 
harm,” said the «minister. ‘‘What are 
your objections to our remaining?” 

“T don’t-want ye in here. Pick up yer 
stuff and travel.” 

The minister turned to the others. 
They were silent. This was a crisis in 
which only a diplomat’s skill could avail. 
He realized what was expected of him. 

“My good—my dear sir, will you not 
grant us the privilege of remaining here 
until we have finished our supper? I 
assure you——”’ 

“Can’t ye hear?’ shouted the irate 
owner. “I told ye I didn’t want ye in 
here.” 

“But may we not— 

The white bulldog advanced a few 
steps. 

“It’s time for ye to start.” 

“We shall, of course, accede to your 
wishes, my friend,’ said the minister, 
“but it would be a great kindness on 
your part to permit us to spend the even- 
ing on your premises. This beautiful 
wood——” 

“Get out and be quick about it.” 

“But may we not——” 

“Ve’re trespassers,” said the farmer, 
“and I ought to set the dogs on ye. I 
don’t like yer looks, young feller. Ye’re 
too smart with yer tongue. Now hustle 
out o’ here.” 

The others were gathering the untasted 
food into baskets. They were working 
rapidly. 

The minister looked at the sandwiches 
and the cake, and at the chicken which 
he still held over the coals. It was a 
frizzling, golden brown. Tlie coffee was 
boiling. The cold air and the long drive 
had made him hungry. 

“Get a move on,” said the farmer. 

The minister looked again at his 
chicken. Then he walked up to the 
farmer. 


“Tl rent your damned old timber,’’ he 
said angrily. “What do you want for 
it?” 

The farmer looked interested. 

“How much do you want?” asked the 
minister. 

“Well, now ye’re talkin’ sense.” 

“Will this be enough?” 

The minister handed him something. 
The farmer looked at it and nodded. 
He whistled to his dog and marched off. 

“Put out the fire before ye go,” he 
called back. 

The minister muttered a profane ob- 
jurgation. A sturdy foot was elevated in 
the direction of the departing farmer. 
Then it wavered in its course and re- 
turned reluctantly to the ground. 


The supper was again unpacked and 
the coffee and the chickens were taken 
from the coals. Logs and brush were 
heaped upon the fire and it roared and 
blazed and sent sparks up into the tree- 
tops. The minister sat on the ground 
close to Miss Thornton. He held his 
chicken in his fingers and ate it and it 
left shining marks around his mouth. 
On his face was a look of supreme content. 

A change had passed over the spirits 
of the hero-worshipers. An ideal had 
been shattered. An illusion had been 
dispelled. The representative of diplo- 
macy had mastered a critical situation in 
a sordid manner and had been impelled 
to do so by the odor of broiling chicken. 
He was only a man and was like other 
men. Famous people were not different 
from unknown people. The romance of 
the life cf courts was gone. The whole 
world was prosaic. 

And the prince of dreams who had 
dwelt in a castle in the air amid the 
subtleties of statesmen and the intrigues 
of rulers sat on the ground and ate his 
chicken and was happy. 
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The Children 


BY LEO CRANE 


The troop trains were quite as fanciful 
as autos. They ran with the regularity 
of canal boats when there is an epidemic 
among mules. So Lemcken was obliged 
to be patient at Tzilmskoi, three hundred 
and sixty miles west of his destination, 
thus breaking connection with the mails 
and putting his elaborately constructed 
plan of action “to the bad.” Lemcken 
was rapidly learning that the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad has little respect for a 
schedule made west of the Urals. Its 
system is built wholly upon the philoso- 
phic idea, we will get there when we arrive. 
As Lemcken was doing special work for a 
daily whose business department had 
been known to frown severely upon 
miscalculated expense accounts and 
schedules that ran over the original draft, 
it did not please him greatly to be shunted 
off the main line at Tzilmskoi. 


There was nothing to be done. All 
eastward moving trains were locked. 


There may have been method in this 
rder, or it may have been one of those 
fine touches of sarcasm made use of in 
that country by the gods. It meant that 
all reinforcements, horse, foot and guns, 
were at a standstill three hundred and 
sixty miles from nowhere; that all sup- 
plies for the ravenous operating force of 
Kuropatkin were where they could not 
have prevented the starving of a single 
regiment; and that Lemcken, the star 
man of “‘The Morning Files,” whose 
orders were to get something quick, had 
been, to use his poetic words, ‘‘ dumped 
off at a water-tank.” 

It was growing dark at Tzilmskoi. The 
vast stretches of dun colored plain were 
fading into the hulking- proportions of 
night. Night in that country began some- 
where a long way off, and crawled up, 
flanked and scouted by a yellow Siberian 
twilight that smothered in its lurid glow 
the dull sky-screens of a monotonous day. 
Bleak was the view from the little lone 
station of Tzilmskoi. Behind it, seeming 


to shiver with the cold, was the village of 
that name, crouching in plaintive shy- 
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ness. Lemcken wrapped himself from 
the chill air and walked to the end of the 
narrow platform. The raw cutting wind 
that had all the day screamed was now 
hushed, and the fluttering threshing 
wings of it beaten into helplessness. A 
dead numbing cold crept along lustreless 
margins of the dusk. In the silent 
village and wherever there gleamed a 
light it burned as though this quiet 
bitterness had extracted all warmth and 
glow, leaving but the shell of a glittering 
gem. 

“When will the next train move east- 
ward?” Lemcken asked the station 
officer. 

‘“ Tomorrow,” was the answer. 

At that moment up bustled an orderly. 

“No train will move eastward until 
tomorrow,” he explained to Lemcken 
slowly. “The officers of the regiment 
have found places in the village. The 
colonel bids me say that there will be a 
bed for you, and that he trusts me to see 
that you are made comfortable.” 

Lemcken was about to express his 
appreciation of this kindness, when a line 
of dully shining patches trailing through 
the gloom a long way off, drew his atten- 
tion. 

“T thought you said there were to be 
no more trains?” he sharply questioned 
the two men. 

“That, sir,” responded the station 
officer, “‘is a hospital train moving west. 
It will be given a straight way through 
until it reaches Tomsk.” 

“Wounded men—and from the front 
direct?” asked Lemcken, his nose for 
news beginning to itch, and the scent of 
“copy” coming to him from afar. 

‘No doubt of it, excellency,” answered 
the official. 

“Will it stop here?” demanded the 
correspondent. 

“Perhaps yes, perhaps no,’ 
shrugged out the other. 

Now the dull roaring of the train could 
be plainly heard. The metal rails began 
to carry the engine’s throbbing song. 
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With a monstrous hissing and a shudder 
ing growl it rushed up to the station, 
coming to a standstill a little beyond, and 
puffing as an aged horse that has once 
again attempted a record. Lemcken saw 
a long line of half frosted windows, 
mantled with the heat of the cars, from 
one of which peered a haggard face, star 
ing in pitiful curiousity. So with some 
haste, Lemcken swung himself up onto 
the last car. 

The sight from the doorway was a 
strange one. A feeble radiance came 
from the dimming lights. It was a sickly 
place with a smell of something medicinal] 
that rushed forth and struck one in the 
face. Wounded men filled the car, their 
gaunt and anxious features begging with 
out words to be relieved of their bandages. 
In the failing light their pallid faces were 
as so many painfully drawn casts, deeply 
engraved with the war’s severity. A few 
were drowsy in the monotony of dull 
pain; others stared vacantly, wretchedly 
bored with — sleeplessness. Lemcken 
walked down this aisle of suffering. 

Some of the men passed into that pro 
vince of content, where the lust for life 
having been glutted, in patience is awaited 
that which is to be. These uncaring 
ones were without curiosity or fear, their 
stolid eyes agreeing that “the willingness 
is all.”” Some few watched the corres- 
pondent stupidly when they became 
aware of his presence; others aroused for 
a moment, and then from sheer weakness 
relapsed again into a state of wearied 
indifference. Now Lemcken saw a 
bright face, eager with questions, now 
he heard the wild mutterings of delirium. 
Upon his right lay a man crooning a bit 
of song, upon his left lay a man dying. 

Lemcken paused to look down upon 
this chosen one. A volunteer departing 
upon the great lone route. To be dying 
at Tzilmskoi and with bleak night coming 
on, Lemcken thought this a terrible jest of 
the war-god. Three hundred and sixty 
miles from nowhere. Beyond even the 
echoes of battle, and beyond even the 
imaginings of home. At Tzilmskoi! A 
place beside the way to glory! 

These were the veterans of the first 
campaign; these were the invincibles the 
White Czar had hurled across the world 


as a petulant unthinking boy tosses a 
stone at the object of his displeasure. 
This one from the dreary plains of Siberia, 
that one from the Southern steppes; there 
a man from the crowded quarters of 
Moscow, there a man from the upper 
slopes of the Urals. The draggings of 
four peoples fettered by a common 
avarice. A mongrel host hurrying to be 
conquerors while they were yet slaves. 
Peter the Great had dreamed of the plan. 
His prophetic eye, gazing into the dim 
unborn centuries that he might not know, 
had seen the awful power of this horde. 
Beneath his magnetic sway it could have 
been moulded into a terror—shadowing 
the world. But Peter the Great, though 
Great indeed, was dead. And all that 
which he had planned had drifted into 
the catacombs of yesterdays. Now lived 
his tomorrow. These men, guided by a 
feeble hand, had been ignorantly flung 
at accomplishment. They were unskilled 
men, not captains—broken men, not 
empire builders. To each nation is al 
lotted a hero, and theirs had passed before 
the day of their fathers. When the 
dreamer is dead, so fades the dream. 

A hand plucked weakly at Lemcken’s 
sleeve. 

“Ts it yet Tomsk?” queried a wounded 
fellow, when the correspondent had 





paused. 
“Tzilmskoi,” replied Lemcken. 
“Ah, Tzilmskoi I remember i 


and the man dropped back with a deep 
sigh. Unlike most of his comrades, this 
soldier was shaven. All the ravage of 
his suffering had thus been unmasked. 
Little moist ringlets clinging about his face 
made of it a carving in old ivory. The 
East and the West met in that face; the 
West having stamped it in sharp lines and 
the nose of a hawk, the East dwelling 
in the ovals of his large luminous eyes, 
which were deep set. About the man’s 
thin red lips there played the faint 
promise of a smile. 

“Who are you?” asked Lemcken, 
almost involuntary. 

But before the wounded one could reply, 
a huge fellow loomed up at his side and 
addressed the correspondent quite gruffly: 

“He must not talk. What do you 
ask?” Then realizing his abrupt 
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manner, the newcomer said 
simplv: 

‘lT am Senka Gregoff—once 
a private in the Olemsk Reg 
iment, now a nurse for these.” 

“Vou were sent?” asked 
Lemcken in surprise, noting 
the man’s great figure and the 
strength of him. 

“T came,” answered the 
other with childish simplicity, 
and he touched his left arm. 
“Tt is useless. I could no 
longer fight.”” And _ pointing 
first to the wounded soldier 
with the oval eyes, and then 
across to where the one held 
parley with death, he said: 
“We three, Vasily Gvozdeff 
and Ivan Sempevitch. They 
were my neighbors at Trent- 
kaff, which is beyond Olemsk 
some thirteen versts by road. 
We were foresters, along came 
a troop of horse, and phoof, we 
are soldiers. At Olemsk there 
was a regiment, and we were 
lost in it. Then came the days 
and days of the unending gray 
plain, verst after verst, an 
eternal reeling off of gray plain 
from the world’s end. Yes, 
yes, until we came to the de- 
serted village of Nangang, 
where on still days we could 
hear the dull groaning of guns 
in the hills.” 

‘“‘So you were at Liao Yang, 
eh?” asked Lemcken, inter- 
ested. 

“We would have been, 
but——” 

“Well?” 

“Only we were cursed with 
religion, excellency.” 

The wounded man’s eyes 
flashed as he heard this, and he cried out: 

“Then it is to religion that you will 
owe your cross, Senka Gregoff.” 

The huge man paused amoment. Then 
he said slowly and sadly: 

“Echma! perhaps we shall get the 
cross—but I shall not wear that cross. 
It would seem as if dipped in the blood 
of friends—of Ivan——” and once again 
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‘“‘The boy huddled almost under the horse’s feet.’’ 


See page 487 


he looked across the car to where death 
and the man played a game—that game 
which may be retarded, but which to 
death is never entirely lost. 

Lemcken was puzzled. A look of 
blank astonishment crossed his face, while 
with a glance he questioned the one called 
Vasily. 

‘Tell him,” ordered that patient. 
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“It is long,’’ timidly answered Senka 
Gregoff. 

“Then I shall tell him of it,” said 
the other. 

‘“‘No! No! Remember the hurt,” and 
to prevent the talking of his friend, 
Senka Gregoff hurried into their story, 
the manner of his narrative a proof of 
the proverb that in every Russian peas 
ant a poet a musician or an artist 1s 
latent. 

“I have said we were at Nangang, a 
deserted village. We were in reserve. 
Sometimes the regiment furnished scouts, 
and it was in one of these matters of an 
outpost that Ivan earned his corporal’s 
rank. Ivan was a good man, and we 
were glad. I shall not easily forget Nan 
gang, nor my friend Ivan s 

‘‘Nor Fanshen,”’ added Vasily Gvoz- 
deff. 

‘“‘No, nor Fanshen,” agreed Senka 
Gregoff. ‘‘Fanshen was the devil’s own. 
I have not the education of most men, 
but I can remember things when they 
are taught me in the manner of that 
lesson. Fanshen was a handful of rude 
huts flung up onto the side of a bleak 
hill that flanked the eastward side of the 
pass we held. They squattered as toads 
there and they could spit viciously, too, 
on occasion. O6ci! but I have felt the 
hiss of that spitting—those huts at Fan- 
shen! But I do not know a better sight 
than that same outlook from the pass. 
In the youth of evening, excellency, when 
the yellow cloak of twilight is just be- 
ginning weakly, and away off, in the very 
hearth of the clouds, someone is raking 
into a reddish heap the smouldering 
coals. And the cold reflection of it all, 
from the ruddy blood to where the night 
is beginning to smother the color’s tint, 
just as those lights I used to doze in before 
the glowing fire at home in Trentkaff. 
And the bell tower, tall and stern, like 
the sight of an angular priest against the 
red of the sky !—Oei! that bell-tower——” 

“The bell, too.——” said the wounded 
one, softly. 

“VYes,—and the bell—the bell of a 
thousand years. You could hear it a 
long way in the evening, excellency. Call 
ing, calling, its olden voice yet having some 
touch of golden sweetness. The quiet 


twilight knew its spell. There is magic 
in a bell. Ah, yes, it can waft home 
and sweethearts across a desolate land— 
set them before you and warm the bitter 
air with their smiles—melt them away 
again in its last trembling sob———” 

Senka Gregoff hesitated, for his rough 
voice had quavered, and he made much 
ado of a coughing until it was almost 
impolite. 

“Have I said that there was a monas- 
tery at Fanshen?—that is, the bones 
and the ghost of one. Only the bell- 
tower was left to tell of it, and erect it 
stood, upon the open brow of the hill, 
looking as a sentry into the pass and then 
across the plain to where it died in a 
dust strip. About were the ruins of a 
greater building, vines growing over the 
stumps and hillocks of crumbling walls. 
When we were told to look up the enemy, 
we knew that they could be found at 
Fanshen, if not sooner. We always found 
them at Fanshen—Ah, yes, they were 
as vipers that had coiled away amid the 
rubbish heaps. 

‘There had been a period of inaction, 
and the ache of it was settling in our 
bones. Then an order came to Ivan, and 
we Trentkaff men followed him over the 
road we had gone to many times before. 

“*They will be at Fanshen,’ declared 
one of the men—’Mitry Drecht, I think, 
it was who said it. . 

“*That is a nest of vicious rats,’ said 
another. 

“*Tt should be destroyed,’ proclaimed 
a third. 

“*Be silent,’ cried Ivan, but he had 
heard, and the thought of that remark 
clung to him. O6ci! Oei! just so little 
a word. And Ivan rode on ahead of 
the troop for a little while, his head bowed 
down, thinking. Now there were times 
when Ivan Sempevitch, even though he 
had been made a corporal over me, did 
not hesitate to ask me for my thoughts, 
for we had been friends since first we 
drank liquor in the Olemsk tavern some 
thirty years before. And he called for 
me to ride up beside him. 

“*Senka Gregoff,’ he said to me, 
‘last night I stood on the road that runs 
into Trentkaff—the forest road, and the 
loose snow crunched up about my feet 
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there. By the wood it was, where the 
boys gather faggots and I could hear 
their cries coming through the thickets. 
There Ilma came to me 

“T did not say anything to Ivan Sempe- 
vitch, for I knew how much he had put 
behind him at home, and the greatest of 
these things was Ilma. 

“To you ever dream of home, Senka 
Gregoff?’ he asked me suddenly. 

“*No,’ I said. 

“‘Neither do I want | 
to dream of it again.’ \ 

“‘We were getting near 
to Fanshen. ’Mitry, who 
had cantered on ahead, 
came to a halt with his 
one arm upthrown that 
we might pause. Before 
we could reach ’Mitry 
to ask what he had seen 
beyond the dip of the 
hill, there came to us, as 
if upon trembling wings, 
the notes of a bell. Faint- 
ly, gently, like a summons 
to prayers—Ah! that bell 
of Fanshen! I saw Ivan 
cross himself as he would 
have done at Trentkaff 
had the mass-bell rung, 
and I knew he was yet 
dreaming. 

“A rustling in the 
thicket close by caused 
every man to look to 
his rifle. A quick order, 
snapped out with the 
jerk of a whiplash, com- 
manded that we close in. 
Then the quarry broke 
out into view—a Chinese 





boy, perhaps _ sixteen ‘“‘That is 


years old. He was thin 
from lack of food and limped. In his 
eyes was a look of complete fear, as if 
he had been hunted before when the ex- 
perience had not been a merry one. 
*Mitry ran him down, like a stray wolf, 
and the boy huddled almost under the 
horse’s feet. Then stood forth Paul, 
who had learned from a missionary the 
talk of that country. 

“‘ Where are you from?’ he asked the 
boy. 
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“With a sullen wave of the hand he 
indicated Fanshen. 

‘““*Are there soldiers in your village? 
—Answer me!’ 

“The boy did not understand. 

“*Are there soldiers in Fanshen— 
Yaponetz?’ 

“The boy nodded quickly that there 
were. The bell yet rang out its grave 
well modulated tone of peace. 

“*“Why is the bell 
a sounded at this hour?’ 
demanded Paul. 

‘‘And the answer came 
so quickly that I knew 
the bellringers, whoever 
they were, had been the 
cause of the boy’s fright. 
He began in a high strung 
excited voice to explain, 
pointing and gesticu- 
lating with all the 
nervousness of his kind, 
his thin sallow face 
grimacing hatred, and his 
beadlike eyes flashing 
with the knowledge that 
someone wished to hear 
his wrongs. 

‘“‘ *There are five men 
—in the bell-tower—and 
they have dirtied the bell 
with their unclean bloody 
hands. Only once a year 
was it rung for us, my 
people. Then would 
come the priests to burn 
a sacrifice and to make 
a prayer for the crops 
and rain. It is a holy 
bell, and not to be used 
in speaking of war 
things. They have 
branded the tongue of it 
with curses. They shall suffer,’ and he 
broke off into twenty kinds of Chinese 
curses. 

“*How many men?’ asked Ivan, im- 
patiently. 

“<The boy says—five,’ answered Paul. 
‘Did you not say—five?’ 

“The boy ceased his chattering and 
counted them off on his fingers, while he 
trembled with eagerness, looking from 
face to face, his own lighting and dulling 
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again with all the curiosity of unheeded 
questions. 

‘There have been at times more men?’ 
asked Paul of him. 

‘“‘ “Never more than five,’ protested the 
boy, solemnly. 

“The rage of Ivan was good to see. 
He spat upon the ground. 

‘“ «That may well be true,’ he said with 
curses, ‘for like fools did we always turn 
about when there was the exchange of 
shots. Five men—five!——’ 

“Then Ivan Sempevitch arose in his 
stirrups, looking about at us men of 
Trentkaff. I shall not forget that anger 
of Ivan’s, nor the day, nor the pass we 
were in—nor anything. It was at that 
hour when the sun makes a parley with 
the clearness of the skies, when the pa 
tient things of this earth stand up in bold 
outline, gently bronzed. Crisp are the 
pictures of such a day, and they linger 
long. Ivan Sempevitch stood erect, the 
sunlight on his beard. Tense were his 
words, freighted with impatience and his 
scorn. Behind him climbed the steep 
walls of the pass, and in the vista of its 
plunge downward to the plain could be 
seen the bell-tower of Fanshen, about 
its cap a halo of brilliant cloud. The 
simple anthem of its tenant was even 
yet vibrating in the thin air of the upper 
heights. Ivan Sempevitch spoke to us 
clearly. 

““We have been children! Five men 
have time and time again turned us back 
from that bell-tower. The sound of the 
bell may be heard a long way, and they 
have learned its signals. A quick rush 
and we can take the place, either keep 
it or destroy it. We must do this thing 
for the good of ourselves. There will be 
in the undertaking much honor. But we 
are not commissioned for the service. 
A man may be killed. Unwilling men are 
not brave. So those who do not wish for 
this thing may have leave to return.’ 

‘There came a distinct grumble of dis 
content. There was no man to turn back. 
We had come out from Trentkaff with 
Ivan, and we had said we would go 
with him even as far as the Great Barrier 
across the Highroad of Time.” Senka 
Gregoff looked across to where their 
leader now lay. ‘‘Some have crossed that 
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Barrier before thee,” he said softly, as if 
speaking to himself, ‘‘And we who are 
left will ride with thee as far as we may,” 
Senka Gregoff sighed. 

‘Ivan gave the word, tersely. Ascatter 
of pebbles and our ride began. We were 
determined men. There before us was 
that bell-tower, grimly derisive. It had 
flung its taunt in our patient ears too 
often, and we were determined men. Old 
Michael had begged to go with us, but 
Ivan knew his strength was not needed. 
He placed him to guard the Chinese boy. 
And Michael was to kill him should he 
prove a liar. He had said five men. 

“It was nearing twilight when we rode 
out from the embrace of the narrow 
pass. The sun, like a glowing firebrand, 
almost touched with its flame the dense 
wooded heights that barricaded the 
reaches of the west. ’Mitry, carrying a 
white bit of stuff at the end of his gun, 
reined his horse up within calling his- 
tance of the tower and shouted out his 
summons to surrender. Quiet was the 
evening. Now the sun had burned its 
way down into the inner circle of the hills, 
making of the fringed trees a huge bonfire 
in which their naked branches writhed. 
A few wisps of ashen cloud drifted out 
from the burning and melted away in the 
grayer curtains of the closing day. Down 
in the fields of the slope the stretches of 
millet were fading in a dull mist as 
though they wanted to slink from that 
which we so boldly advanced upon. The 
tower was heavily black and looming. 
There came no answer to ’Mitry’s cry. 
He went bravely up and hammered upon 
the door. We waited. The place was as 
a vault, hollow and filled with muffled 
sounds. 

‘““*Get an ax from the nearest house,’ 
cried Ivan, impatiently. 

“A man hurried away on this duty. 
Shortly after his going there arose from 
the village a most devilish outcrying. 
Half a dozen of us went to see to this. 
We found the man with his back set toa 
wall, beating off the Chinese. They 
were wild. He had been free with his 
reasons for wanting an ax, and they did 
not intend that the bell-tower should be 
defiled. One nation was enough within 
its sacred precincts. Tired of waiting for 
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the wrath of their all too patient gods, 
they proceeded to produce a wrath of 
their own. It was the sort of frenzy that 
a god had no need to be ashamed of, and 
we had to silence it with force. Ah! this 
going against religion is a bad thing, 
excellency. But even fanatics cannot 
stand before a Cossack rush, and we left 
the most zealous three in a state where 
they could learn the ultimate truths of 
that religion which had possessed them, 
for they had journeyed into that distant 
land we all look to for enlightenment, 
but from which we come no more to tell 
of it. The others slipped away as dogs 
that have been beaten. We were sorry 
they had made it so necessary, excellency. 
Ah! yes, but when one is ordered to 
procure so simple a thing—a mere ax 
it is foolish to bar his way with an argu 
ment of religion, even though that question 
may be a thousand years old and may have 
set many better men by the ears. We 
went back to the troop. 

“ «That is good, men,’ said Ivan when 
hesaw us. ‘Peter Trovetz is the strongest 
man among you. Let him take the ax 
and beat in the door. The rest stand 
ready to follow me. We have lights.’ 

“They had secured several resinous 
torches, which when lit, sputtered and 
flamed sullenly, giving off a thick smell- 
ing smoke. We sallied forth to the door. 

—Oeci! that door! Peter Trovetz swung 
upward the heavy tool and brought it 
crashing down upon the old hinge of 
brass. Hardly had the blow’s noise 
flattened away into nothingness, when a 
spurt of flame leaped out from one of the 
panels, and a ball romped away to bruise 
ifself among the stones. It was a jet 
of living fire, and choking powder smoke. 
We staggered back from the door, half 
smothered and coughing. Peter Trovetz 
was as white as the unbroken snows. 
His soul showed out through his skin, and 
yet he was a brave man—Yes. 

“‘Tvan was mad with rage and excite- 
ment. His orders goaded us to secure a 
ram, a beam, a tree, anything. We 
dragged from the village a young fir that 
had been cut for firewood. The smaller 
limbs had been crudely lopped. Eight 
men grasped it, and with a swinging 
step they ran toward the door. Three 





vengeful biting shots came from the upper 
tower, three little thin strips of crimson. 
The foremost man to the right of the log 
missed his step, stumbled, and sprawled 
upon his hands and knees, coughing. 
Down went the next man, over him, and 
down went the tree. But only for a 
moment, excellency—Echma! only until 
we could get the smoke from our eyes. 
Then forward went the tree again, swing- 
ing from new hands. Again spurted out 
the shots, and a man staggered away 
from the others as a pig that is stricken 
blind. But this time we were in striking 
distance of the door. Ah! that silent 
door! The tree swung back like the 
surge of a ship, and forward! The door 
shuddered. Again the trunk was hurled 
against the panels. There sounded a 
wrenching of aged splintered wood, and 
the old door crashed inward, clattering 
and banging into the dark tower. A 
moist odor flung out from the damp place. 

“Inside, men!’ cried Ivan, like a 
peasant who is hunting bears. He went 
among the first, for he was not the man to 
lag at his owy order. I had once seen 
him crawl down into a wolf’s den, push- 
ing his gun before him, so you can know 
the man. The torches showed a wind- 
ing stair that disappeared upward in the 
gloom. The stone steps were covered 
with greenish mold and were seamed 
with huge gaping cracks. We began the 
ascent. It was dark upon those stairs, 
excellency. We felt the way with our 
extended hands, expecting every moment 
to brush over the cold features of Death. 
It lurked there in the angles—cold Death. 
Echma! that stairway and the dark of it. 
I would as soon face the great Trentkaff 
wolf as crawl up that tower’s spine 
again.” 

Senka Gregoff paused and wetted his 
lips with his tongue. 

“Have you ever waited for some- 
thing that must come and cursed because 
the pain of it did not hurry? Ah! that 
was our plight. Vasily Gvozdeff was 
behind me, Ivan upon my right hand. 
We rounded the first turn so—the flashes 
did not greet us. Instead, the bell com- 
menced tolling, like a midnight mass 
for the dead. Tolling. The child of death 
crept into a man’s heart. We went on 
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‘*The bugle’s note rang out over their graves.’’ See page 493 


up—up—as men bridging the mouth of 
Hell and hearing the clamor of the pits. 
Clang! Swang! Clang measured beats, 
cruel, metallic and without mercy. Ah! 
that bell of Fanshen—the bell of a thou- 
sand years! Echma! Yes, a thousand 
years we counted come and go as it 
hammered above us. We rounded the 
next turn—while its every harsh vibra- 
tion yelled downward into our ears, as 
if friends were riding on its rim, clinging, 
laughing, mocking, shrilling their quiver- 
ing taunts; and its sledge beating, 
hammering, groaning, cursing, forward 
and back, up and down, iron, unmerciful, 


crushing! As if it had been called from 
the caves, a wind played up from the 
valley, singing a gruesome litany about 
the tower. We rounded the next turn—” 

Senka Gregoff tossed wide apart his 
arms. 

‘‘We met them bravely—there in the 
dark and the hideous noise. After the 
first awful crash was over, with the 
strangling smoke in our throats and death 
ringing in our bruised ears, we met them, 
steel to steel. Ivan fell backward into 
the arms of Vasily, crying; that one who 
was ahead of me fell beneath my feet; 
the man by my side clutched at the wall 
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and slid down, tearing it with his nails. 
Then there was thrust through my arms 
a burning iron, and we all stumbled down 
the stairs together, we Trentkaff men. 

‘A confused murmur came from the 
village, where a hundred lights glinted and 
A dull beastlike growling came 
to us on the wind’s back. Ivan was 
fainting, yet he ordered another rush 
upward. Ten men went at his com- 
mand—Echma! ten men who once lived 
with me at Trentkaff, led by Paul, a 
young man. As pebbles in a drum we 
could hear them fighting upward. 

‘‘And there were other dangers. The 
villagers were twenty to one and lashed 
with the shame of a defiled god. The 
dancing lights were coming nearer. We 
made Ivan fast upon a_ horse’s_ back, 
Vasily Gvozdeff and myself, while ’Mitry 
brought up the other horses. Then I 
took the plac e of Ivan, even ¥ excellency, 
for there are times when a man must 
lead, or he is not a man. 

‘“‘ *Mitry was a bugler. He stood by, 
trying to stop the flow of blood from his 
leg. I cried to him: ‘Blow the re 
treat! Blow as you never blew before. 
Then let us rush back these village 
devils!’ 

‘“‘*Mitry sounded a blast that answered 
even the blasphemy of the bell. We 
turned the village mob. They flew as we 
came like yelling demons from the dark. 
When we had reined in, ’Mitry blew 
again—a long sad call. I do not like the 
retreat, excellency. It makes me think 
of those men who hear it, and who may 
not come. 

“The fighting in the tower had not 
ceased. They must have gained the 
stairway, those ten men of Trentkaff. 
And perhaps those Yaponetz within the 
tower did not know the Russian recall 
perhaps—for suddenly there was a grind- 
ing shuddering gasp in the earth’s breast— 
a dull jolting sound, more horrible than 
that made by buried cannon—a_ blow 
immense, terrible—that of a mine, excel- 
lency,—and the bell-tower, it crumbled 
away as an old man falls, sinking at the 
knees. It was as a great cheese when the 
rats have tunnelled too far. And those 
Trentkaff rats, excellency, those ten big 
fellows who feared nothing!—Ah! that 


tossed. 


stairway, and the walls that crushed in- 
ward 

‘They had mined it. Those five men 
above had long ago mined the foundation. 
Like devils they cared not for themselves. 
They had lost. They were beaten. And 
they stood above a mine and brought 
victory with their five lives. Echma! 
those Yaponetz—they spit in the face 
of Death—they are more than men!” 

Senka Gregoff paused and sighed as 
though the very recital of this tale had 
worn him. 

“And you? queried Lemcken, 
finding it necessary for the first time to ask 
a question. 

“We did what all good men have to do 
once in awhile, and that is, swallow a 
thorough beating. O6ci! but I am sorry 
that it is my place to tell of it and not 
the enemy’s. We urged the horses for- 
ward, Vasily riding close and lending 
Ivan his shoulder, for Ivan was sore 
hurt. Once he found the strength to sit 
erect, and with his hand clutching at the 
wound in his breast, he cried thickly: 

‘““*We must have the bell, men!—for- 
ward! ‘3 

“But the horses held their way to the 
pass, excellency, for we knew that the bell 
would never sound again, and it is useless 
to risk life in the search of dead men’s 
bones. Dawn was in the sky—a great 
wan light, like the pallor of fear. Ahead of 
us the dreary ascent of the pass grew more 
ghostly in the dim new color of the dawn. 
An exclamation from ’Mitry who led, 
caused us to halt just after entering the 
aisle of the mountain range. And there 
we found, bruised and torn apart like the 
skin of a rotten orange, the bell—the 
bell of Fanshen. Battered as though 
with the sledges of the gods, it lay beside 
a huge boulder. There were stains upon 
it—like blood, excellency—like — blood. 
We came away then in the sickly light 
of dawn. 

‘““At last we came to that place where 
Ivan had spoken his fiery words, and 
from which, as I have before told you, 
one gets a sight of the bell-tower and the 
village that clings to the hillside. The 
day was growing strong and white. We 
turned and looked back, each man think- 
ing of that ride forward and its results. 
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‘‘Shall we ever—see Trentkaff--and the forests, and—we have been children !”’ 


Fanshen was like a huddle of mouldy huts, 
gray and treacherous in the new flushing 
light. But of the bell-tower, that which 
once stood so gaunt and meancing, 
watching the east and the west, there re- 
mained only a heap of blackened stones, 
piled as a rude cairn—piled as the rocks 


See page 49} 


were before men came to fashion them. 
As Ivan had said and desired—it had 
been destroyed. 
‘ “Blow the recall, ’Mitry,’ I ordered, 
‘There may yet be one.’ . 
“Asa sad cry rang out the bugle’s note. 
Over their graves, excellency, over their 
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graves—for no man came out from Fan- 
shen. We wheeled about the horses and 
we four came away. 

‘*See there!’ cried Vasily, pointing to 
a place in the thicket. We could see 
something like a bundle of old clothes. 
It was the body of a Chinese boy. He 
lay face downward, the look of fear 
indelibly stamped upon his features. 
There is but one law to the Russian 
Michael had obeyed. Within the hour 
we overtook him—Old Michael—a hulk 
ing fellow, who sat like a mendicant at the 
roadside, weeping. With his arms out 
stretched and the laughter of a happy 
child upon his lips, he ran to us, embrac- 
ing each of us, until he came to Ivan, when 
he fell to weeping again. We have not 
much education, excellency, but there 
be times when you can search among us, 
and find true men. Oe6ci! Oei! that is so, 
indeed. ” 

At this moment a man came down the 
car hurriedly and called to another. One 
of the surgeons went tohim. Then some- 
one said softly: 

“Senka Gregoff.”’ 

“That is for me,” responded the huge 
soldier at Lemcken’s side, rising and 
going after them. 

“He is calling for you.’ 

‘‘We are from the same place, and we 
are friends,” said Senka Gregoff, in a 
tone that proved the truth of his words. 

Lemcken, the newspaper correspond- 
ent, stirred uneasily. Something was 
about to happen, and he did not under 
stand. Turning to the one named Vasily 
Gvozdeff, he questioned him with a 
glance, and saw the warning hand raised: 

““Tvan——-”” whispered the wounded 
man, gently, ‘“‘He is to be mustered out.” 

Lemcken saw the three men, the sur- 
geon, the attendant and Senka Gregoff, 
standing close to the cot upon which lay 
the stricken leader. He could only hear 
babbling sounds, low and half confused, 
as from across a vast chasm. Senka 
Gregoff stood upon the sunlit side of this 


, 


dread crossing, and spoke to a man al- 
ready within the shadow. 

‘And you will do these things—Senka 
Gregoff?”’ arose a quavering voice, louder 
than it had seemed before. 

““Yes—that I will, Ivan Sempevitch,”’ 
answered the other, simply. 

“Tt is a long way to Trentkaff—Senka 
Gregoff, you—you will not forget? There 
is Ilma—she will be waiting. ”’ 

“T will not forget. ’ 

“It is a long way——”’ came a voice, as 
a light that is dimming, dimming, tired, 
faint with the weariness of endless days. 
From the stillness without the car sounded 
a bell. Only a stroke or two, its clangor 
softened by the many partitions and the 
harsh tones sweetened with that delicious 
something added by bleak night and 
loneliness. Its note brought Ivan Sempe- 
vitch back from the portal of the worlds. 

“Forward!” he called feebly. And 
when a moment later the bell’s melody 
had died away in the sough of the wind, a 
brave smile came to the face of the 
man. 

‘Give me your hand—Senka Gregoff— 











Why do they not build—fires—’Mitry,— 
is he hurt?——Shall we ever see 
Trentkaff—and the forests, and We 
have been children!——It is a long—long 


” 


way—— 

Then Senka Gregoff, shuffling along, 
his head bowed down, came away. He 
sat down and put his face in his hands. 
There was a silence. Ivan Sempevitch 
of Trentkaff, soldier and child, was dead. 
And at Tzilmskoi—a place beside the road 
to glory. 

Lemcken glanced about the quiet car, 
from the sobbing Senka to the cot at its 
farther end, and back again. Vasily 
Gvozdeff was staring moodily before him, 
noting nothing. So the correspondent 
slipped out at the near door and swung 
himself down to the ground. A little 
thin snow was sifting through the keen 
air. An hour later, the train crept on to 
Tomsk— and to Trentkaff. 
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The Plebeian and the Poet 


BY RAYMOND LEE HARRIMAN 


The thunder-storm burst into a last 
fury. The lightning’s staccato knife 
ripped the low, black clouds; the thunder’s 
diapason tore and groped through the air. 
The lake was whipped and churned to a 
leaden foam. Oblique sheets of rain cut 
through the trees turning the leaves’ silver 
undersides until their restless flashings was 
like the white of a malignant eye. But the 
group of patriarch pines that domed over a 
squat, rough, little log-cabin near the 
water’s edge disdained to enter into this 
foolish frenzy of a summer’s day, and 
only swayed with a venerable dispassion 
of rhythmic dignity, as if deeming this 
orgie of the other commoner trees too 
fickle for their participation. 

The storm began to grumble away; one 
little patch of blue appeared like a sweet 
contralto note; then followed a whole 
melody of azure until the sky cadenced 
in broad clearness and was echoed in the 
quieting lake. Once more the ever- 
changing orange tints of sunlight scher 
zoed among the woody shadows. A si- 
lence fell upon the forest, broken only by 
the dulcet drip, drip, of water from the 
glistening foliage—whispering, woodland 
arpeggios. 

The Poet, leaning discreetly in the shel- 
ter of the cabin door, had watched it all 
with a placid delight; had mused upon this 
Nature’s scowl with a tolerant superiority 
of man not unanalogous to the pine’s de- 
meanor. Now he stepped out, lithely at 
ease, his loosely belted trousers sagging in 
baggy folds to his moccasined feet, his gray 
flannel shirt flung open freeing the brown 
symmetry of his neck, and, inhaling great 
breaths of the cleansed air, smiled a bit. 

‘For all the world like a woman,” he 
murmured, ‘‘a woman who tried to be 
tragic and couldn’t quite attain to it; then 
she smiled with all her dazzling beauty, be- 
cause she knew she could do that per- 
fectly.” 

His quick ear caught a new sound; he 
frowned irritably. Nearer it came, the 
crackling of branches, the subdued thud 
of hoofs along the narrow wooded path. 
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“Some more of those damned 

A girl on horseback burst through the 
greenery and reined her mount within a 
few yards of him. 

“T thought so,”’ he finished in a mutter. 
Erect, hands clasped behind him, he 
turned his deep, brown eyes upon her with 
a disconcerting calmness that left her to 
make all advances. Her biue eyes met 
his with no timidity—a trifle boldly, per- 
haps. She would have been very good to 
look at, had one not been prejudiced. 
Her face, beaten by the rain to a clear, 
wholesome color, was finely modeled; the 
golden-brown hair, wet too—for she was 
bareheaded—still retained its glossy 
waves. When she dismounted (without 
his proffer of assistance) he saw that she 
was a womanly girl—no, he wasn’t quite 
sure; she might bea girlish woman. There 
is so much difference, you know. 

‘“A very strenuous storm while it 
lasted,” the girl observed, pulling at her 
clammy gloves. The tones had a brisk 
clarity that snapped the words to his 
brain. She slapped her thighs. “I’m 
drenched,” she told him naively. 

“‘Very careless of you to be out in it,” 
remarked the Poet, in a dry voice that did 
not deplore her predicament. 

The girl smiled at this with a superb 
disregard; she had expected just such a 
reception, and an anticipated rudeness is 
robbed of itself. ‘I thought” she 
hesitated for the first time. A pretty green 
leaf was ruthlessly shredded during her 
irresolution; if he would only unfasten 
those deep-socketted eyes from her that 
seemed to say, ‘Pooh, a woman.” The 
last bit of leaf fluttered to the ground 
among its other martyred pieces. 

‘Maybe I might dry myself before your 
fire.” ’ 

“One doesn’t usually keep a fire in 
August,” was the discouraging reply. 

‘“No?” Two fine brows arched in evi- 
dent surprise at this breach of domestic 
custom. How strange! ‘ Perhaps——” 
she suggested, swinging tentatively at a 
fern with her riding-crop. There came 
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no eager offer to kindle one. A squirrel 
ran out on one of the branches and peered 
at the pair; then, with a flirt of his tail, 
nimbled off on more important matters 
than two uninteresting humans 

‘You can dry yourself very quickly in 
the sun,” advised the Poet, digging his 
hands into his poe kets. 

‘*But it is so uncomfortable sitting on 
wet slippery rocks, don’t you think? Be 
sides, I might catch pneumonia, and spoil 
my whole vacation.” 

“Huh!” he said, lounging against a 
tree. Just as if this luxury-bred girl didn’t 
have a vacation all the year round. 

“Oh, well!” She threw a foot into the 
stirrup indifferently. ‘It’s only five miles 
back home.” 

He roused himself a trifle and waived a 
patronizing hand toward the cabin. Asa 
poet he couldn’t be _ heartless. She 
smiled, a real, genuine smile after all this 
paltering; but as she passed him to enter 
he imagined that he detected a triumph 
lurking in it. When he followed he was 
forced to admire the steel gray habited 
body that stood as erectly as his own, and 
as proudly, too, every curve accented by 
the wet cling of the cloth. But why she, 
a strange woman, insisted upon entering 
a place where she was so palpably unwel- 
come, puzzled him. But who can com- 
prehend a woman’s motives? The Poet 
gave it up. 

Within, the spatterings of afternoon sun 
light lit the clean simplicity of the room. 
There was nothing poetic about the hard 
wood floor and sheathed sides and ceiling; 
no aesthetics about the comfortable, 
severely plain furniture of the sort now in 
vogue. The girl was surprised at the 
utility of things which proclaimed a sanity 
generally disassociated with temperment. 
It was an abode of simple living and eager 
labor: she could feel the willing strife with 
no urging of her sentiment. An enjoyable 
curiosity was manifested in her leisurely 
tour around, perking her head critically 
now and then before the unframed etchings 
and water-colors tacked upon the walls. 
Near a table, littered with metrical manu- 
scripts, was the book-case. She crossed 
to it and mused over the titles, representing 
a breath of taste. A smile hovered upon 


her lips. Between the dictionary and 


thesaurus was a pretentious volume—a 
cook-book. A laugh rippled its first 
waves in her throat; but a thought quickly 
following stilled it. 

Her glance swept to the Poet. He was 
kneeling before the fireplace of natural 
stone utterly absorbed in the primitive 
occupation of coddling the first flames of a 
fire with the dexterity of a technique. 
The face in this repose had a gentle vir 
ility, the first crude shadowings of man- 
hood upon adolescense that stern exper- 
ience brings. The world had broken his 
youthful visions as the girl had torn the 
pretty green leaf, leaving him nothing but 
the supreme faith settled upon his brow, 
and the persistence that squared his jaw. 
With these he was to build anew. Two 
or three times the girl turned from the 
books to watch him. He hadn’t spoken 
to her since their entrance, even to ask 
her to be seated; he seemed such a de- 
tached, unapproachable totality that her 
own light, inconsequential manner which 
she had assumed toward him sank for the 
moment into a despair of any intimacy 
between them. Not that she desired this 
in any great degree; but she realized the 
importance of some semblance of verbal 
intercourse if she would accomplish her 
end. How to begin was the problem 
Once more the books were given an absent. 
minded perusal. 

“Do you like Shaw?” she inquired with 
a casual hope, twirling the leaves of one of 
his volumes of plays. 

‘*No—not always. Sometimes he’s”— 
the Poet poked the fire disgustedly— 
“coarse and inartistic. One of his plays 
makes me think of a fat man eating soup 
and spilling it all over his vest; great 
chunks of vegetables. Ugh! And then 
again——” He stopped; there was a 
clash of glances. The Poet in his pre- 
occupation had been surprised into giving 
an opinion—and to her, too; he mentally 
noted that it wouldn’t occur again, no sir! 
“Tf you will please dry yourself quickly 
as possible,” he requested. “You see, I 
have such a lot of work to do.” 

‘And I am de trop,” inferred the girl. 

“Yes, very,’ said the Poet frankly. 
However, he performed the unexpected 
amenity of drawing a chair for her near 
the blaze. 
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She hesitated about accepting; a slight 
flush upon her cheek betrayed an inner 
conflict, a weakening of purpose, a faint 
tingle of abjection peculiar to her sex. 
Only a little while before she was filled 
with confidence of her own charms; she 
knew her habit was admirable; she knew 
her cheeks glowed superbly; she knew 
now she didn’t know anything. He had 
made her feel as if there was never any 
such thing as feminine attraction. The 
pathos of her pique suddenly perverted 
into a sullen determination. She seated 
herself very deliberately. She came here 
for something and here she was going to 
stay until she got it. There. Then she 
felt better. 

The Poet had moved to the leathered 
couch, curling himself upon it in graceful 
relaxation, his head dropped pensively 
upon his arm. Sleepy little breezes, 
aromatic of pine and spruce, wandered in 
and out through the wide-opened win 
dows. It became very still—a thoughtful 
stillness for the girl. His ignorance of her 
presence nettled her; that it was unfeigned 
was apparent, and this heightened her 
feeling of neglect. He might talk about 
something—even the weather—out of 
common decency. But then, hadn’t she 
read of poets who didn’t have common 
decency? Of course, to be real fair, she 
had intruded; he had made that most evi- 
dent, but—— Why, she knew lots of 
men who would have gladly swapped 
places with the Poet; yes, would have 
bought his homely old shack and all, for 
the privilege of these unconventional few 
minutes with her—and then chopped it up 
for kindling wood afterwards. 

The Poet stirred, propping himself to a 
listening attitude. Dimly, from out upon 
the lake came the palpitations of a launch, 
like a gentle reminder of an ever-present 
commercial civilization. 

‘“Some more of those rusticators,”’ said 
he, as petulantly as a child. ‘I do hope 
they’re not coming here.” 

The muffled throbbings died away; the 
Poet appeared relieved and sank back 
once more, his hands clasped behind his 
head. “I suppose you come from the 
summer colony, too.” 

The girl nodded, coldly. 

‘“They’re a pack of plebeians, ” he com- 
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mented with a languid insolence; ‘“ vulgar 
in manners; and I don’t know of any way 
to judge a person’s breeding, if not by 
his manners.” 

“Quite true,” agreed the girl, with a 
personal significance. 

“TI don’t like them.” He rolled from 
the couch to his feet. ‘‘ They’re arrogant 
things. Just because they have lots of 
money.” He strode towards her gesticu- 
lating his arms with a ridiculous vehem- 
ence. The girl regarded him in wonder. 
What was one to think of a man who was 
chafed to such incontinence of invective 
by the mere noise of a motor-boat? “‘ They 
come here,” he went on, “‘girls with their 
anaemic escorts and ogle at the cabin, and 
edge around to peek in the windows and 
giggle and point and make a general 
holiday glee as if this were a country fair. 
Why, once a picnic party came here and 
stayed all day. How could I work in all 
their gabble? That’s your crowd—peo- 
ple who pride themselves on their culture. 
The shallow fools!” ‘ 

He paced around the room. When he 
returned near her, his face had a grand- 
iloquence of expression, a wrapt fortitude 
and resignation to the inevitable, that to 
her bordered upon the comical. This 
melodramatic thrashing seemed ludicrous 
to her; it required her best efforts to keep 
from laughing. She was confident that 
she could control her mouth; but her 
eyes—she could feel a mirth tinged with 
derision crackling into them. His quick 
glance noted it; his face distorted to a 
scowl. 

“And you’re laughing, too,” he cried, 
‘‘vou’re like the rest. Why shouldn’t you 
be?” He pointed at her, moving a fore- 
finger back and forth with a slow pendu- 
lum-like deliberation. ‘‘You’ll go back 
to your crowd,” he sneered, ‘‘and brag— 
brag that you were the first of them to 
come inside here, taking advantage of my 
respect to your sex. Have you seen a 
freak?” Then he seemed to forget 
everything, and fell into a reverie. 

The girl confronted him, the resent- 
ment of an insult flashing in her eyes. 
When he became personal it was time to 
stop. 

‘What right,”’ she demanded, in tones 
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that had the icicle brilliancy of a con 
trolled anger, ‘‘have you to talk to me 
like that? Yes, what right? Do you 
think that they appointed me a delegate 
to come here and listen to your petty 
grievance? Your action has been un- 
warranted, ungentlemanly; a common 
laborer would have given me more cour 
tesy.” 

The Poet was grinning—actually grin- 
ning! Where the humor was, she could 
not see. Oh! she could strike him! 

“T believe,” he drawled with an exas 
perating coolness, “‘that in your society 
you choose your own company and ex 
clude all undesirable persons. I reserve 
the same right. Thisismy house. What 
would your attitude have been towards a 
stranger—especially of a class which had 
perpetually and wilfully annoyed you— 
who had entered your drawing-room un- 
announced? I can hardly conceive 
of your asking him to stay to din- 
ner.” 

The girl tapped her foot intolerantly 
upon the floor. Her eyes opened and 
opened until they wrapped him in supreme 
contempt. 

“You may rest assured that I shall 
never trouble you again,” she said. “It 
is to be regretted that it happened this 
time.” 

“Just happened?” asked the Poet, 
pointedly. 

A swift look from the girl. Had he 
guessed? Impossible. She could find no 
sign of any intended implication in his 
features. Her supple form drew together 
in a final decision and she turned toward 
the door. Already she had demeaned 
herself by deigning to quarrel with a man 
whom she had met only an hour before; 
why, she didn’t even know his name! 
Such a lapse of good-breeding and its 
detraction of herself; a sense of defeat, 
beaten in her desire—these made her 
dissatisfied. For a moment her mere 
whim swelled into a great need; but to 
carry it any farther—she reckoned with 
her pride. 

“Thank you for your kindness,” was 
her parting sarcasm; and the words after 
their utterance rang meanly to her. It 
seemed as if an imp were perverting 
all her emotions into an impotent vexa- 


tion, out of spite, so as to make her despise 
herself. 

The Poet didn’t seem to notice; but 
was murmuring to himself. A few steps 
more and she would have been in the 
saddle. But his voice, its soft insistence, 
its cling, seemed to be weaving about her. 

‘*‘ Ah,” he was saying dreamily, “‘there’s 
the pain—the great pain; they don’t 
understand. I don’t ask their apprecia- 
tion, nor their sympathy; but to make 
light of my poverty, my necessity—ah !” 

Clearly, from the other end of the room 
came the smooth, legato tones reflecting 
every shade of thought limpidly. She 
could not escape its fascination; it crept 
even into that crystal casket where con- 
science lies and subtly stirred it to uneasi- 
ness. There was that new quality in it 
that appealed, even against her will, to 
something in her—she knew not what 
—that something deeper than every day 
feelings, that very something that made 
her woman. And so she turned back into 
the room again. He was standing by 
the fireplace in his articulate meditation. 

“They think I am here from choice, a 
nature-mad ascetic, something for them to 
gape at, to ridicule.” His head raised. 
“Why, I thought you had gone.” 

It seemed to him that she looked a bit 
ashamed—yes! he was sure; the way she 
held her hands clasped before her; her 
riding-crop dropped to the floor and she 
pushed it a-spinning with her foot. 
Ashamed of what? puzzled the Poet. A 
few minutes ago she was in a heat of 
anger, now—the Poet gave it up. Prob- 
ably his imagination. 

‘““No,” said the girl, ‘I’ve come back 
to—to hear the rest of what you were say- 
ing.” This didn’t sound consistent and 
reasonable, she knew, but it was the best 
she could think of then. 

The Poet was eyeing her suspiciously. 
She sat upon the couch with some empha- 
sis; her eyes raised to his didn’t laugh, nor 
scorn any more—they were wells of 
sympathy, real, real sympathy. ‘“ Pecu- 
liar,” marveled the Poet. He decided 
right there that she was a womanly girl; 
he began to like those eyes. But he had 
not perspicacity enough to see the troubled 
mind behind them—the ferment of a 
conscience. 
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“T’ll say it now,” thought the girl de- 
cidedly. ‘‘No—not yet.” What need 
was there of saying it, anyway? None. 
But she knew that she would feel better 
if she did—and she wanted to feel better. 

“Perhaps,” was her conciliation to 
him, ‘“‘when I go back to my ‘crowd of 
plebeians’ I'll tell them not to come here 
and distract you.” 

“T wish you would,” he accepted, with 
a boyish openness that was his first sign 
of good-will. ‘You see, they don’t 
think that a day lost means a great deal 
to me. I wouldn’t live this way if I 
could help it; I would much rather live in 
the city; I would rather write about the 
city. It throbs with poetry, great sonor- 
ous lines of men and their emotions of 
achievement; every day is an epic, every 
day tests the man in its tragedy, every 
day must be fought to survive for the next; 
and at night—I love the city at night. 
Then it bursts into color, into rhythm of 
gayety—dinners, music, balls, theatres and 
beautiful women. I would share this— 
but for my poverty; that keeps me here; 
here only can I have the greatest amount 
of time for my art at the smallest living 
expense.” 

He became shy after this fervor and 
wondered if he had said too much. The 
girl took not a little satisfaction in finding 
a common human note in his pecuniary 
motive; even a poet could not escape. 
It was this that gave her an influx of 
resolve. 

“There is something,” she began, ‘‘I 
want to tell you, that honorably I ought 
to tell you. Since I came here things 
have taken a different aspect to me.” 

The Poet dropped beside her in un- 
conscious friendly attention. 

“‘T came here on a bet—a bet that I 
could become invited into your home, and 
upon my departure take away something 
as a souvenir that was distinctly your 
personal property. If I succeeded I was 
to win five pounds of chocolates; if I 
failed I—that’s another matter.” 

The Poet bowed his head in his hands, 
wearily. No wonder that she was asham- 
ed. It was bad enough to make fun of 
him; but when people bet upon him like 
a hores-race. 

‘‘Purposely I started in the midst of 
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the storm; I wanted to get wet—it was 
part of my plan. I had regarded you as 
did the rest of my friends—a novelty; 
now I can see how unfair I have been, 
that I have done wrong and I want you 
to know that it was done thoughtlessly 
rather than maliciously.” 

‘Much more pain is caused by thought- 
lessness than by malice,” he murmured; 
yet it was a little gladness to know that 
she was sorry, that she was pained by 
the pain she had given. “Do you 
know,” he said, “‘that you recall to me a 
little girl I once knew. I think she 
would have said what you have said in 
the same earnest way. She lived in a 
mansion next my humbler home, and 
every day we used to play together: we 
were happy as children are. The first 
tragedy of my child-life occurred there. 
She owned a delectable thing—a veloci- 
pede and we used to take turns riding it. 
One day, while riding it recklessly down 
the broad concrete walk I ran into a 
stone post and broke the plaything. I 
was poor and could not replace it; I 
suffered as only a child can. But she 
kissed me and told me to never mind, 
that perhaps her papa would buy her a 
pony in its stead. That kiss is my most 
treasured memory. Her name was Avis.” 

‘“‘And when the little boy ran into the 
stone post,” a sweet woman’s voice was 
continuing unbrokenly, ‘he cut a gash 
in his head; but he never thought of that. 
He threw himself upon the grass and 
sobbed in despair, ‘How shall I get you 
another one, how can I!’ Then was 
when the little girl kissed him and was 
frightened at the blood trickling down 
his face. The little girl’s father used 
to call the little boy, Billy O’Whim.”’ 

“You!” said the Poet, quivering with 
the first amazed flecks of recognition. 
““No—I can’t believe ws 

A hand crept into his, a cool, joyful 
hand; lips tried to smile but could not. 
Ah! that all our failures were as sweet as 
this one. 

“The little girl,” she said softly, “is 
glad to see the little boy again.” 

Outside a robin throated and was 
answered. Late afternoon shadows be- 
gan to reach about. The girl arose to go. 
“Strange,” still pondered the Poet. 
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“To think that at our meeting we should 
have our first quarrel.”’ 

‘I had forgotten that,’ she said 
brightly. 

“I’m sorry that you saw only my 
meaner, irritable self today.” 

“‘T can forget that too.” 

He followed her to the door; he did not 
want her to go just yet. When his eyes 
caught hers again, she seemed to read 
the wish there and shook her head. 

‘‘No,” said she, ‘I’ve been here over 
long.” 

“But you will come again?” he asked 
trying to restrain the eagerness in his 


’ 


voice. ‘‘Sometimes I am so lonely.’ 

“No, Dll never come again—but you 
will come.” 

Her horse whinnied; gravely he helped 
her to the saddle. 

“Tell the one with whom you made the 
wager that you did take away something 

something ‘ 

** Good bye,” she said. 

“Perhaps,” he said wistfully, ‘‘I might 
go a little ways with you.” 

She stretched her hand to him and thus 
they went slowly up the forest path, 
together. 





A Pledge Redeemed 


BY ELLIOTT FLOWER 


Anson Dow, assessor and collector (two 
in one) of the town of Darley, went 
slowly over a stack of tax schedules, and 
occasionally commented on them to 
David Lawton. It happened that Law- 
ton was a lawyer and a friend, and Dow 
thought his advice might be of value in 
this emergency. 

“Old Calder puts his stable in at $600,”’ 
said Dow. “Now, what do you think of 
that?” 

“He overlooked about $1000 worth of 
vehicles and horseflesh,”’ replied Lawton. 
‘““At $1600 he’d still have a little the best 
of it.” 

“And Wilkinson schedules his house- 
hold furnishings at $1200,’ Dow went 
on. 

“What!” exclaimed Lawton. “Why, 
he wouldn’t sell his pictures alone for 
that.” 

“Dobson puts in his automobile at 
$500.” 

‘‘Must have had hard treatment. He 
got it less than four months ago, and he 
told 2 himself he paid $1500 for it.” 

“Martindale hasn’t enough household 
furniture to assess.” 

“Great Scott! His wife is giving after- 
noon teas and receptions to show how 
beautifully the house is furnished, and he 
is lending money on good collateral. 


Strange that he should have to let his 
furniture go just at this time. Must 
have lost everything suddenly, and the 
news hasn’t got out yet.” 

“That is one of the most flagrant 
cases,’ Dow went on, “‘but it’s not the 
most disquieting and surprising feature 
of the business. We have been taught 
to believe that the rich, as a rule, are tax- 
dodgers, but I had supposed there was 
honesty somewhere. I find it nowhere, 
except in isolated cases. The man of 
moderate means is at a disadvantage 
with his wealthy neighbor, because he 
hasn’t so much in taxes to dodge, but he 
makes the most of his smaller oppor- 
tunities, and the man of small means 
does the same. The latter just natu- 
rally ducks the whole thing. I could 
read off a list of people that you and I 
know should pay taxes to a small amount, 
but who schedule below the limit on which 
we assess. Now, I want to know how I 
am going to get at these people—not a 
few here and there, but all of them.” 

“You can’t,’’ asserted Lawton. 

“These are sworn schedules,” sug- 
gested Dow. ‘To swear falsely in the 
matter is perjury. Can’t I do something 
in that line?” 

“How?” demanded Lawten. ‘You’d 
have a nice time putting the greater part 
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of the adult population of Darley through 
for perjury.” 

“T couldn’t do it, of course,”’ admitted 
Dow. “I couldn’t get the evidence, for 
you can’t convict a man on merely a 
moral certainty. I know that well 
enough. But I could land a few, and 
that might scare the rest into honesty in 
tax matters.” 

“Where would you get the jury to 
convict even the first?’ asked Lawton. 
“The chances are that most of your jurors 
would be afraid that they would be the 
next on your list, if you secured one 
conviction. Besides, public sentiment 
does not consider a false tax schedule as 
anything more serious than an evidence 
of thrift.” 

‘Public sentiment was strong for hon- 
est assessments in my _ campaign,” 
argued Dow. 

“Theoretically, yes; practically, no,” 
retorted Lawton. ‘They like to fool 
themselves into thinking they want an 
honest assessment, but they really want 
it only for the other fellows, and they 
don’t want it at all until they can be 
positively assured that it will be only for 
the other fellows. If you want the real 
public sentiment, look at your tax 
schedules. What do they show? Have 
the men who cried loudest for reform put 
in honest schedules?” 

Dow picked a few out of the pile in 
front of him and shook his head. 

“No, they haven’t,” he admitted. 

‘‘And there you are,’”’ declared Lawton 
triumphantly. “If they really wanted 
reform in this matter, they would be 
helping you. Do you find any of them 
doing that.” 

“T do not,” said Dow. ‘They seem 
to expect me to do it all, unaided and 
even unencouraged.” 

“On the contrary, they don’t expect 
you to do it at all—and you can’t. Here 
and there you may get an isolated case 
that is particularly flagrant, and boost the 
fellow’s taxes up toa reasonable figure. 
He will have to submit, because you 
have caught him with the goods, so to 
speak, and you can use these isolated 
cases to show what an aggressively hon- 
est official you are. You’ve no idea how 
much nojse you can make with a little 
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CRAWN BY WALTER WHITEHEAD 


‘‘There are some people who are going to 
have nightmares.’’ See page 502 


powder in politics. But don’t talk of 
wholesale court proceedings to frighten 
people, because that’s silly. You and I 
may know that most of these schedules 
are deliberately dishonest, but, theo- 
retically, the fact that one man or a 
dozen men will pay a certain price for a 
thing doesn’t prove that another is dis- 
honest in putting a lower valuation on it. 
With the public against you, that’s an 
argument you would find it hard to over- 
come. No, my boy, you can’t do any- 
thing to remedy conditions generally.” 

“But I must,” insisted Dow. “I’m 
pledged to it. I was elected upon that 
issue alone.”’ 

“But you can’t,” returned Lawton. 
“Tf you could, I’d turn in and help you 
gladly, but you can’t. You can do a 
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little good, but you can’t bring the taxes 
of the dishonest many up to the level of 
the honest few. 1 wish you could.” 

“Is that the best your legal knowledge 
can do for me?” asked Dow. 

“Te 

“Well, 1 can do better than that my- 
self.” 

“T don’t see how,” said Lawton, hon- 
estly puzzled. “If you could force a 
man to sell at his tax valuation, you’d 
have him ina corner, but you can’t do 
that.” 

“If I could force him to insure at his 
tax valuation, I’d have him in a pretty 
tight place, wouldn’t I?’’ Dow demanded. 

Lawton was startled as well as puzzled. 

“What do you mean by that?” he 
inquired. 

“T don’t exactly know,” replied Dow. 
“Tt’s only an undeveloped idea that has 
occurred to me. I just happened to 
think that, if a man could not collect in- 
surance in excess of the tax valuation of 
his property, he would be ina fair way 
to discover that honesty is the best 
policy, even in tax matters.” 

Lawton gave a few minutes to the 
study of this extraordinary idea. Then 
he laughed. 

“That’s the wildest notion I ever 
heard,” he said. ‘‘You’d have to form 
a combination with the insurance com- 
panies to do anything of that sort, and 
they wouldn’t listen to it for a minute. 
It wouldn’t be good business policy for 
them in a number of ways. Anyhow, 
you’d have to get all or none, for the 
companies that stayed out of your com- 
bination would get the business, and, as 
you couldn’t possibly get all, it follows 
that you couldn’t get any. Oh, it’s abso- 
lutely impractical!” 

“T guess that’s right,” admitted Dow 
regretfully. ‘‘Still, there’s an idea there.” 

“‘Possibly—for the lawmakers, if they 
cared to take it up; certainly not for you 
or any other executive officer.” 

Dow had been idly running over the 
schedules while he was talking. Now he 
stopped and drew one out of the pile 
with every evidence of surprise. 

“That’s funny,” he commented. 

“What’s funny?” asked Lawton. 

Dow handed the schedule to Lawton. 


, 


-look it over, 


“You must have made a mistake, old 
man,” he said ina friendly way. ‘You're 
scheduled for only $800 worth of personal 
property. You’d better correct it.” 

“What’s the matter with that?” de- 
manded Lawton aggressively. ‘“T’ll bet 
it’s as fair a schedule as you’ve got in 
your pile.” 

“T wouldn’t want to take that bet,” re- 
turned Dow slowly, “for I’m losing faith 
in sworn schedules very rapidly. But 
you’ve scheduled your piano at $150. I 
happen to know that you paid $650 for 
it a very short time ago. Have the chil- 
dren been kicking holes in it?” 

“Now, look here, Anson,” protested 
Lawton, “I’m doing better than most of 
them, and you certainly can’t expect me 
to put an unnecessary crimp in my small 
income.”’ 

“T expect you to be honest.” 

“Oh, the devil!” disgustedly. “It’s a 
matter of self-protection. No man can 
get ahead if he deliberately puts himself 
at a disadvantage with other business 
and professional men. That’s what he 
does when he pays a higher rate than 
others for anything.” 

“T think you’d better take it back and 
” Dow quietly persisted. 
“You may find that you’ve scheduled 
other things at the piano discount.” 

“Well, I won’t do it,’”’ asserted Lawton 
angrily. 

“TI think you’d better take it back,” 
repeated Dow. “The time limit for 
filing schedules will not be up for an- 
other week. You can put it back unre- 
vised, if you think best, but I would ad- 
vise you to take time to think it over.” 

There was something in Dow’s tone 
that made Lawton pick up the schedule 
and put it in his pocket. But it did not 
curb his temper. 

“You must have been eating hash- 
eesh,” he declared. ‘You’re having 
dreams.” 

“Well,”’ was the reply, “there are some 
people who are going to have night- 
mares.” 

Lawton left, slamming the door behind 
him. Sense was wasted on such a man 
as Dow, he thought. But Dow noted 
that he took the schedule with him, and 
he smiled grimly. Then he leaned back, 
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in his chair, to think the matter over. 

Dow was a young man, ambitious and 
optimistic, and he had only recently 
learned the difference between a condi- 
tion and a theory. As a private citizen 
it had seemed to him a very simple 
thing to assess and collect the taxes 
actually due. All that 
was required was integ 
rity, reasonable business 
ability, and a degree of 
firmness that would not 
bend to “‘pull” of any 
kind. Dow had said 
this so often and so 
forcefully that his fellow 
citizens had finally 
elected him to the dual 
office of assessor and 
collector. Then he dis- 
covered that “reform” 
in this particular was 
little more than a cry; 
the men who demanded 
it would not assist in 
gettingit. In fact, they 
were distinctly antagon- 
istic in so far as their 
own interests were con- 
cerned. 

The magnitude of 
his difficulties had 
dawned on Dow only 
gradually. He had 
been heartily congratu- 
lated when elected, and 
he had had many evi- 
dences of friendship 
vhen he began his 
official duties, but 
friends, old and new, 
were startled to dis- 
cover that he regarded 
his ante-election pledge 
seriously and was very 
much in earnest. There 
was no plea of friendship, business or pol- 
itics that could swerve him in the slightest, 
and there was no man who could hon- 
estly say that he had “influence” to the 
value of a rusty pin. This had become 
so apparent when the time for the first 
assessment approached that schedules 
poured in as never before. The law 
provided that, in case of failure to file a 
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schedule, the assessor, in person or by 
deputy, should make the assessment, and 
the assessment so made could be changed 
only by the County Court. It was cur- 
rently reported that a good many tax- 
payers eased their consciences by neglect- 
ing to schedule, leaving the assessment 
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‘*It is a scoundrelly outrage. I will stand on my rights.” 


See page 505 


valuation to a complaisant deputy who 
had previously been placed under obli- 
gations of one kind or another. When 
schedules were filed, however, it was not 
an easy matter to go back of them, and 
it was utterly impossible to do it in a 
wholesale way. In the very nature of 
things, evidence of fraud could be had in 
comparatively few cases. Thus, it 
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seemed wise to the people of Darley to 
schedule this time, for Dow had expressed 
his intention to give personal attention, so 
far as possible, to all who did not file 
sworn statements. 

Dow was thinking of this, as he idly 
thumbed the pile of schedules he had 
been examining. That so many should 
be filed was a tribute to his honesty. 
Men who eased their consciences in the 
old way (by deputy) had decided not to 
risk it this time, and there was every in- 
dication that, when the time limit expired, 
the number of schedules would be fifty 
per cent greater than ever before. How 
was he to get behind these schedules, ex- 
cept where he happened to have personal 
knowledge of the facts, or where some 
disgruntled neighbor volunteered infor- 
mation to satisfy a grudge? The 
schedules were open for inspection to 
give opportunity for this, but few availed 
themselves of it. 

“Well,” mused Dow, “there must be 
ways of doing this thing, but I'll never 
know whether I have found one of the 
ways until [try it. I think it will wake 
them up, anyhow.”’ 

He took a newspaper from a drawer of 
his desk, and turned to an account of a 
fire that had destroyed one of the retail 
stores of the town. The last paragraph, 
marked in red ink, was as follows: 

‘Loss on stock, $20,000, fully covered 
by insurance. The insurance companies, 
however, claim to see something sus- 
picious in the fire, and it is probable that 
payment of the losses will be disputed.” 

“That ought to make Morley nervous 
and tractable,” soliloquized Dow, as he 
took a tax schedule from the pile and 
folded it up with the newspaper. 

Morley was only slightly known to 
Dow, and the former was_ surprised 
when the latter entered the temporary 
quarters he had engaged immediately 
after the fire. 

“Sorry to hear about that fire, Mr. 
Morley,” said Dow _ sympathetically. 
“Of course you intend to resume.” 

“Just the moment I get the insurance 
adjusted,” said Morley. 

“There ought to be no difficulty 
about that,’ remarked Dow. “Of 
course, the papers exaggerated the 
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loss, as they always do, but——” 

“Exaggerated!” exclaimed Morley. 
“They got under the correct figures, if 
anything.” 

“Impossible!”’ ejaculated Dow, pro- 
ducing his paper. “Why, it gives the 
loss here as $20,000 on stock, and you 
didn’t have that much stock.” 

“Are you representing those damned 
insurance companies?” cried Morley. 
“They’re trying to scale my loss on the 
claim that all my stock wasn’t in the 
building at the time, but it was—every 
cent of it—and I'll prove it when the 
time comes. The value of the stock 
here was more than $20,000.” 

Morley was too excited to remember 


who his visitor was. Besides, no one 
ever associates tax values with insurance 
values. He saw his error when Dow 


laid the schedule before him. 

“In that case,’”’ said Dow suavely, “will 
you please correct that? Through some 
oversight, you’ve scheduled your stock at 
only $12,000, which is at least $8,000 
short of the right figures. You didn’t 
get all that in after the date for which 
you are supposed to schedule, did you?” 

“Of all the dirty, low-down, sneaking 
tricks ——”’ 

“Be a little careful, Mr. Morley,”’ 
cautioned Dow. “I might regret doing 
you this favor.” 

“Favor!”? roared Morley. ‘Favor, to 
hound a man who’s unfortunate! Favor, 
to try to force a man to pay increased 
taxes for burned stock !”’ 

“It would seem to me,” said Dow, 
“that a man can afford to pay taxes on 
the insured value of his property. You 
had this at the time specified by law for 
levying taxes, and you expect to get in 
surance on it. That the actual property 
was burned before the time for collecting 
those taxes is no concern of mine.” 

“Favor!” persisted Morley, ignoring 
the argument. “If this is a favor, I’d 
like to know what you’d call malice and 
persecution.” 

“Well,” returned Dow thoughtfully, 
‘you could hardiy call it malice, but it 
certainly would be a less friendly act to 
send copies of this schedule to the in- 
surance companies interested. If they 
are disposed to dispute the losses—-—” 
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“What!” 
“Blackmail!” 

“Perhaps you will tell me, Mr. Mor- 
ley, how one man can blackmail another 
out of taxes that are justly due, when the 
money collected into the county 
treasury.” 

“It’s an outrage, a scoundrelly out- 
declared Morley. ‘‘I won’t be 
stand on my 


Morley fairly shouted. 


goes 


rage!” 
held up this way! I'll 
rights.” 

“Suit yourself,’ returned Dow, rising 
and pocketing the schedule, ‘“‘but re- 
member this: I don’t have to have a 
revised schedule in order to put your 
taxes up to a proper figure. This insur- 
ance matter and your admissions to me 
to-day have given me all the evidence I 
need. However, for 
reasons of my own, I 
decided to let you 
withdraw this schedule 
and file a new one, if 
you 
The schedule may still 
be withdrawn for that 
purpose— well, say up 
to to-morrow night. 
After that it may get 
to the insurance com- 
panies. You know, the 
law permits any one 
to inspect these sched- 
ules. I’m surprised the 
insurance companies 
haven’t thought of this 
before, when they had 
reasons to wish to fight 
a claim. A man can’t 
very well go back of 
his own sworn. state- 
ment.” 

In the open doorway 


chose to do. so. 


Dow turned for a last 
word. 
“IT am making no 


exception in your case,” 
he said. “‘A good many 
peop le seem to have 
misapprehended my in 
tentions in the matter 
of assessments, and any 
one of them may with- 
draw and revise his 
There’s a 


schedule. 
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week left in which to file, although the 
circumstances compel me to put your 
limit at a day.”’ 

Morley got up and paced the floor 
when Dow had left. The insurance com- 
panies, already suspicious, would welcome 
any evidence that would help them to 
combat his claim. They might not do it 
in another case, but they would in this. 
His claim was honest, but how could he 
go back of his own sworn statement, if 
they chose to take advantage of it? And, 
anyhow, what good would it do to stick 
to his present schedule? Dow would 
arbitrarily raise the assessment on the 
evidence he already had. 


“Well, Vl see Parkinson, 


anyway,” 


was the conclusion Morley reached. 


DRAWN BY WALTER WHITEHEAD 


‘‘The reporter gave Parkinson and Frisbee confidential 


information.”’ See page 507 
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‘I think you will find this is all right.’ 


Parkinson was the lawyer representing 
him in the insurance matters, and Parkin- 
son was plainly disturbed by the news 
that Morley gave him. 

“Get over there and get that schedule,” 
said Parkinson, ‘and put in a new one 
for the insured value of your stock. 
You'll have no chance at all, if the insur- 
ance companies ever get hold of the 
present schedule.” 

“Do you think insurance companies 
would take ‘advantage of such a thing?’ 
asked Morley. ‘Everybody knows what 
tax schedules are.” 

“They would take advantage of it in 
this instance, to a moral certainty,” 
asserted Parkinson. “They might not in 
cases where there was no dispute, but, if 
this blamed assessor takes the trouble to 
call their attention to the scheduled value 
of property lost in every instance, it would 
be a mighty big temptation to make 
practical use of the information. They 





might not do it, but they 
might. I never heard that 
insurance companies were 
anxious to pay out money un- 
necessarily.” 

“Then what’s the use of 
carrying insurance in excess 
of the tax value of your 
property?” 

“No use, if somebody is 
going to get up and yell 
about your schedule whenever 
there happens to be a fire. 
The companies just natur- 
ally will have to take notice; 
that’s only human nature. I 
tell you, this crazy reformer 
makes me nervous about my 
own insurance. But there’s 
no room for doubt in your 
case; revise your schedule.” 

Parkinson discussed the 
matter with his partner when 
Morley had departed for the 
assessor’s office. They were 
troubled and undecided. Did 
this mean a general campaign 
“yy along insurance lines? Or did 
yt Dow merely happen to hit 

upon the idea in this par- 

ticular case because the fire 

happened about the time 
the schedule was filed? 

“It wouldn’t work after the schedules 
are a few months old,’’ argued Parkin- 
son’s partner, Frisbee. 

“Tt would give a basis from which to 
figure,”’ asserted Parkinson. “I'd hate to 
be cross-questioned on an insurance loss 
by a man who had my tax schedule in 
his hands. If this harebrained lunatic 
intends to follow up his plan, it looks as 
if we would have to put taxes under the 
head of insurance premiums. They’ll be 
needed to make insurance really safe. 
Anyhow, we’d better take measures to 
find out just what he means to do.” 

Parkinson and Frisbee did not care to 
make personal inquiries, for cbvious 
reasons, and it was only after some dis- 
cussion that they decided that the infor- 
mation could best be secured by a news- 
paper man. It so happened that they 
knew one, and they sent for him, thereby 
doing a great favor to two people—the 
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assessor and the reporter. The assessor 
was wondering how he could give certain 
essential facts wide publicity. Various 
friends of Morley had heard the news, 
and there were many disquieting rumors 
in circulation, but it was necessary that 
the information should be widely dis- 
seminated. The reporter, on his part, 
was wondering where he could get a news 
story that would look well on the first 
page. When reporter and assessor met, 
both were gratified. 

“He says,” announced the reporter, 
giving Parkinson and Frisbee confidential 
advance information, “‘that in all cases 
of fire losses it is his purpose to furnish 
voluntarily copies of the schedules of the 
property involved, if they are on file with 
him.” 

“And no one dares withhold the 
schedules and let him assess the property 
himself,’ grumbled Frisbee. ‘‘He’s not 
as easy as some others we have known.” 

“He says,” continued the reporter, 
“that any one who discovers that he has 
overlooked anything may withdraw his 
schedule for revision.” 

‘“‘We know that,” said Parkinson. 

“He also says,’ added the reporter, 
“that many forgetful people already 
have called to take advantage of this 
offer, and I heard two ask for their 
schedules while I was there.” 

Parkinson and Frisbee looked at each 
other solemnly. 

“T think we’d better go over,” said 
Parkinson. 

“It may be a bluff,’”’ sighed Frisbee, 
“and it may be that the insurance 
companies wouldn’t take advantage of 
such information, but it’s a risk, and a 
fellow likes to feel that his insurance is 
sure.” 

That was the view others took of it 
when the news reached the puulic. 

“Tf an insurance adjuster should come 
to me,” said one man, “with my sworn 
tax schedule in his hands, I’d just 
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naturally compromise on the best terms 
he’d give me.” 

Then he got in line with the rest, and 
there were a great many in line the 
morning that the story was published. 
Nearly everybody in Darley seemed to 
have overlooked something that made it 
necessary to revise his schedule. Those 
who had not filed came to get new 
blanks, having spoiled the first ones by 
careless entries. One would have looked 
in vain along the line for that good friend 
of the assessor, David Lawton, however. 
David was not there, but that was 
because he had quietly slipped in a back 
door, to get ahead of the crowd. 

“I believe I did make a mistake in 
that schedule, Anson,” said David cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Here’s one that I think you'll 
find is all right. Much obliged for the 
opportunity to rectify my unconscious 
error. 

Lawton laughed without much heart- 
iness, and Dow smiled. 

“Those dreams of mine seem to have 


” 


given other people nightmares,” sug- 


gested Dow. 


“They have,” admitted Lawton. ‘“‘Men 
are actually scrambling for the privi- 
lege of dispelling the haunting vision of a 
man trying to reconcile a tax schedule 
with a fire loss. It’s worth something to 
be sure that you’ll never have to explain 
that sort of thing. But it ends you in 
politics, Anson.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” returned Dow. 
“The sensation of being honest, even in 
tax matters, is real nice when you get 
used to it. I rather think they’ll like it, 
when they are sure no one is getting the 
best of it. Anyhow, I did what I said I 
would, didn’t I?” 

“Oh, well,” retorted Lawton, “‘it’s no 
great trick to make people honest when 
you put the right premium on honesty — 
an insurance premium—but I'll give you 
credit for being the first person to think 
of it.” 


, 
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The Kappa Kappa 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


Miss Carol Thornbury bought her 
ticket for Highmanor with an air of brisk 
self-reliance which was quite in keeping 
with her new, severely planned, gray suit, 
and quite in contrast with her truant 
curls and her girlish face which would 
insist on dimpling in a painfully un- 
spinsterlike fashion. It seemed odd, how- 
ever, and not altogether pleasant to omit 
the purchase of her usual return ticket. 
She hurried to the train-gate with the 
desperation of one who has_ burned 
bridges and to whom retreat is impossible. 

“T’ll take that bag, Carol, if you like,” 
said a masculine voice behind her. 

“Oh, Roland, how—how could you 
come?” she expostulated. ‘I warned 
you not to. It only makes it—harder.” 

Fleming morosely smiled. He was tall 
and healthful, and by no means a morose 
young man. 

‘Merely to see you off on the train,” 
he said, ‘“‘is Platonic enough, I should 
think, even for your scruples.” 

He calmly possessed himself of her 
traveling bag and calmly shouldered by 
the objecting guardian at the gate. Ro 
land Fleming had a way of doing things. 
Miss Thornbury followed him with her 
bewitching chin at an ominous angle. 
She did not intend to forget that this 
man last week had ruined their precious, 
life-long friendship by discovering that he 
loved her, and by telling her of it in spite 
of her tearful protests. She said good 
by to him at the steps of the Pullman. 
An armful of books prevented her from 
shaking hands, and Fleming glanced at 
the collection with some animosity. 

“You’re beginning your learned career 
early, aren’t you?” he observed. ‘‘I 
wonder if it will make you forget—what 
I have told you.” 

‘I hope so,” rejoined Carol, very 
cruelly. ‘“‘A teacher at my brother’s 
school won’t have much leisure for re 
membering nonsense.” 

Miss Thornbury ruefully reflected after 
wards that if the train had not moved at 
that instant she might have been queerly 


compelled by the appeal in poor Ro- 
land’s eyes to say something weak and 
foolish. She sat up extremely straight 
and scowled impressively for the benefit 
of a staring youth across the aisle, as she 
cut the leaves of a sombre volume— 
“The Science of Pedagogics, from the 
German of von Altendust.” 


John Thornbury met Carol at the 
solitary Highmanor station and drove 
with her through the winter twilight to 
the brown, rambling, school building, 
perched on a great hill overlooking the 
Hudson. 

‘Supper in half an hour, Carol,” said 
her brother. ‘‘ You and I will have it by 
ourselves in the small dining room.” 

“We will not,” decided Miss Thorn 
bury. “I shall sit at the head of one 
of the tables, like any other teacher. 
Remember my letter.” 

“TI do remember your letter, dear,” 
laughed John, “and a more ridiculous— 

‘Now, if you will come into your 
study,” interrupted Carol, “‘we’ll get it 
all over with.” 

She led the way to his office, clicking 
her heels emphatically on the hard-wood 
floor. John was amused, but appre 
hensive. He had noted that little stamp 
of the sisterly heels on other occasions. 
Carol rested her elbow, in a Websterian 
attitude, on a revolving book-case. 

“T honestly meant that letter, John,” 
she proclaimed. ‘I honestly mean to 
make this school my life-work.” 

“Your life—what?” gasped Thorn- 
bury, collapsing into his desk chair. 

“My life-work,” repeated Carol, cold- 
ly. ‘I shall never do anything else so 
long as I live—never!” 

“Gracious powers! And what does 
Aunt Polly think—and Roland Flem- 
ing——”’ 

“T will tell you,” the girl announced. 
‘Last week my eyes were opened about 
Aunt Polly. She is very sweet and gener- 
ous, but her ideas are not mine. Aunt 
Polly is a matchmaker. She believes in 
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sentiment—and love—between men aud 
women, I mean.” 

‘Well, that sort of thing has many ad 
herents, or I am grossly misinformed,” 
remarked John, solemnly. ‘‘Has Ro 
land expressed any pronounced views on 
the subject?” 

“Ves, he has!” said Miss Thornbury, 
indignantly. ‘‘And that is what spoiled 
it all. That is what I am escaping 
Aunt Polly, and Roland—and there were 
some others.” 

She breathed a reminiscent sigh. 

‘I dare say,” replied John. ‘My 
dear, you will find a Roland—and some 
others—wherever you go. Still, High 
manor School is always open to you as a 
temporary refuge.” 

“Temporary!” sniffed Carol, giving an 
angry whirl to the book-case. ‘If I can’t 
teach now, I can learn to teach. I'll be 
just the assistant you need instead of that 
poky Mr. Fennessey. And you are such 
a confirmed old bachelor, and Iam such a 
confirmed old maid, that Aunt Polly 
ideas will never bother us.” 

After she had left his office, John Thorn- 
bury read again the note which Roland 
had written to him. It was a pathetic 
entreaty to disgust Carol with school 
teaching, if the thing could be managed 
surreptitiously. 

‘Which is exactly what I shall try to 
do,” soliloquized Thornbury, who was 
something of a matchmaker himself. 


’ 


Thirty boys attended Highmanor 
School. Many of them had been tried 
and found wanting at other institutions. 
Thornbury was burdened with a charitable 
theory about the latent goodness of boys. 
The theory received daily bruises, but 
it came up smiling and serene every 
morning. 

Mrs. Queck, the white-haired house- 
keeper, greeted Carol’s advent calmly. 
Mrs. Queck’s calmness never wavered, 
even on the historic occasion when 
Gabriel McCourt and Vinegar Baxter 
locked a dozen voracious gray squirrels 
in her linen closet. 

“Tf you’ve come to help with the teach- 
ing, it will be pleasant for Mr. Fennessey, 
anyhow,” hinted the matron, knowingly, 
to Carol. 
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Miss Thornbury made a grimace at the 
mirror in the house-keeper’s room. She 
wished she was as old and stout and nice- 
looking as Mrs. Queck; and she plotted 
darkly the immediate clipping of her 
yellow curls. 

There were three tables in the dining 
hall. John presided over one, Fennessey 
over another, and Vinegar Baxter, fifteen 
years old and the biggest boy in the school, 
sat at the head of the third. The dignity 
of Vinegar, whose real name was Perci- 
val, was severely injured when he was 
displaced at supper by Miss Carol. 

‘‘Dump the bread on the floor,” was 
his whispered command to Gabriel Mc- 
Court. ‘‘We’ll show her.” 

Gabriel obeyed, abstracting furtively a 
plate of toast from the table. Immediate- 
ly and in a loud, hurt voice Vinegar Baxter 
requested bread of the unsuspecting 
waitress. 

‘Dear me!” said Carol. ‘‘No toast? 
I thought—here, Percival, take my slice.” 

Several of the boys laughed noisily and 
Carol turned pink, much to the advantage 
of her pretty face. She perceived that a 
matter of discipline had gone wrong, 
but she hoped that John would not notice 
it—and at her first appearance, too! 

“Hush!” she implored, while the 
dimples suggested themselves rosily. ‘‘ Do 
take my toast, Percival—really!” 

The tint of Baxter’s freckled cheeks 
gradually matched Miss Thornbury’s. 

“No’m,” he mumbled. ‘I guess I 
don’t want any.” 

“Huh, huh!” vociferated Gabe Mc- 
Court. 

“You shut up,” hissed Vinegar, “and 
act like a gentleman or I’ll bust you one 
in the eye, you little mucker.” 

Gabriel choked with astonishment. At 
the conclusion of the meal Baxter ap- 
proached Miss Thornbury in_ private. 
His countenance was now so livid as to be 
almost alarming. 

‘“That bread was on the floor, ma’am,” 
he stammered. ‘‘I knew it all the while. 
I was joking, kind of. ™ 

Carol was pleased at the confession, and 
accordingly she beamed upon Vinegar in 
the way which had so often distracted 
Mr. Roland Fleming and others. 

“You have done exactly right to tell 
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me,”’ she said graciously. ‘Shake hands, 
Percival. We are going to be fine friends, 
aren’t we?” 

Baxter’s face did not resume its normal 
hue for many minutes, and during the 
evening study hour he was observed to be 
contemplating his right hand curiously. 
Carol was elated by the episode. It was 
apparent to her that she possessed the 
true teacher’s spirit, and that her life 
work had been providentially chosen. 


‘““Mr. Fennessey, I shall place my sister 
in charge of the evening study hour here 
after,”’ said John to his assistant. 

Fennessey started and with good rea 
son, for the evening study hour was the 
most unruly period of the daily schedule 
at Highmanor. 

“I’m afraid Miss Thornbury will have 
rather a hard mess of it,” he replied. 

‘“T hope so,”’ thought John, grimly. 

He left open the school room door, 
so that from his office across the corridor 
he might hear Carol’s vain attempts to 
preserve order. But he listened to no 
avail. For the first time in months the 
study hour was like a prayer-meeting. 
When it was over, Carol joined him with 
a radiant face. 

‘Those boys are the most industrious 
persons I ever knew,” she said. ‘‘If one 
of them showed signs of wanting to play, 
Percival or McCourt would scowl at him 
like anything. And that angelic little 
Tite Tolliver— 

“Tolliver!” grunted John. “An imp 
of darkness!” 

“He wanted to study fifteen minutes 
longer!” cried Carol, triumphantly. 

Thornbury hopefully ascribed the boys’ 
behavior to a tentative calm before a 
storm. The next night and the next, how- 
ever, the calm prevailed. He asked 
Fennessey to take charge for an evening. 
The storm broke, and a line of boys 
trickled across the hall to his office to re- 
port themselves for disturbance. He re- 
stored Carol to the desk on the platform, 
and the school-room became again tomb- 
like. 

“I was born to be a teacher,” declared 
Carol. ‘I have the what-do-you-call-it? 
—the pedagogical personality. You’d 
better give me some classes.” 


The fact was that she longed for more 
to do. She was lonely, and she missed 
something. Miss Thornbury had _for- 
bidden Roland to write to her. 

‘Pedagogical fiddlesticks!”” said her 
brother. ‘‘I’ll tell you what, Carol—you 
may run the declamations.” 

John chuckled at his sagacity. The 
Friday afternoon speaking at Highmanor 
had lapsed into hopeless farce; and Mr. 
Thornbury did not care much, being on 
the point of omitting it altogether. 
Carol accepted the management of this 
exercise with an enthusiasm which would 
have been pitiful to her brother had he 
not been stern in his determination to 
sicken her of her ‘‘life-work.”” The first 
result puzzled him profoundly. 

Titus Tolliver spouted ‘Marco Boz- 
zaris” without a break. Half a dozen 
boys, headed by Cricket Beebe, were 
letter-perfect in the forum scene from 
“Julius Cesar,” and Vinegar Baxter made 
Mrs. Queck actually snivel over the last 
speech of Robert Emmet. The grave 
audience listened to these gems with rapt 
and breathless attention; and after it had 
filed out of the school-room Carol turned 
proudly to her brother. 

“There!” she exclaimed. ‘Have you 
anything to say?” 

“No,” he acknowledged. “It is— 
well, astonishing. I don’t understand 
ag 

‘But the explanation is simple,” asser- 
ted Carol. “I am ordained—absolutely 
ordained—to be a teacher here the rest of 
my days.” 

There was a tiny tremor in her voice. 
Thornbury did not remark it. He was 
thinking that after all she might be right. 
Her ability as a teacher, in certain direc- 
tions, ke could hardly deny now; and 
if she did not wish to marry, and if—his 
eyes fell moodily on a twisted scrap of 
paper. He picked it up from the floor, 
unrolled and read it. Then he laughed 
genially at Carol, slapping his knee. 

“You may think you deserve the credit 
for all that elocution,” said he, “but you 
don’t. It’s the Kappa-Kappa.” 

“The Kappa which?” cried Carol. 

He passed the paper to her. A black 
border had been inked around it, and in 
the middle were these words; 
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“Tf you miss the fourth line of your 
peace again T. Tolliver you will be pun 
nished awrjul by order K. K.” 

“K. K. stands for Kappa Kappa,” 
explained Thornbury. “It’s the boys’ 
secret society which I thought I’d abol 
ished last year. The real name of it is 
the ‘Captain Kidds,’ I believe. It seems 
they’ve revived it. If I could find out 
who—but I detest detective work.” 

‘Of course,” agreed Carol, ‘‘and with 
out any detective work, I'll bet you any 
thing you like I can break up this absurd 
society for good.”’ 

“T’ll bet you anything you like you 
can’t” said her brother. 

‘But all it requires, John, is a little 
tact, a little understanding of boys’ na- 
tures, a ——” 

“Oh, please!” broke in John, some- 
what irritated by her lordly superiority. 
‘You could never handle such a thing in 
the world. It’s beyond you entirely.” 

Carol’s blue eyes flashed. 

“John Thornbury,” she said, “if in a 
week I annihilate this Kappa what’s-its- 
name, will you give me a regular place in 
the school?” 

‘‘T will, and that’s a bargain,”’’ whimsi- 
cally assented the principal of High- 
manor. 


Vinegar Baxter was Supreme Grand 
Chief of the Kappa Kappas, or Captain 
Kidds, and there were five members, 
each of whom bore a prodigious title. 
The object of the club, as vulgarly formu- 
lated by Cricket Beebe, High Exalted 
Lieutenant, was to raise Cain. 

Its initial deed of outlawry had been 
to plug the key-hole of the wood-shed with 
sand and to scrawl a big “K. K.” on 
the door with red paint. This spectacle 
scared old Alexander, the colored man-of- 
all work, nearly out of his wits. He re- 
membered the Ku-Klux, and when he 
reported the occurrence to Mr. Thorn- 
bury his aged knees shook. John laughed, 
made a good natured speech after morn 
ing prayers, and short-sightedly denied any 
secret society the right to exist in his 
school. This denial was like the breath 
of life to the Kappa Kappas. 

They established a den for use on 
Saturday afternoons in the deep woods on 
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Cooper’s Mountain. With great labor a 
complicated system of pass-words and 
signals was devised. This occasionally 
led to shivering nocturnal meetings, at 
one of which Titus Tolliver was expelled 
for inadvertently mentioning the secret 
name of the order in Mr. Fennessey’s 
hearing. 

John was willing to credit the Kappa 
Kappas with talent for concealment. 
Had it not been for the paper he had 
found, he could not have guessed the 
continued existence of the fraternity. 
His school had never been so orderly and 
quiet. The boys were subdued, in many 
cases, to the point of melancholy. Mrs. 
Queck became worried over their dimin- 
ished appetites. Instead of playing riot- 
ously out of doors they moped about the 
house. Mr. Thornbury, keeping his 
eyes open for Kappa Kappa manifesta- 
tions, was completely baffled, and he com- 
forted himself with the reflection that 
Carol must be equally at a loss, which 
was quite true. The week of her chal- 
lenge was nearly up. 

One Saturday forenoon, however, while 
she was on her way to the post-office, the 
peculiar conduct of Titus Tolliver on the 
other side of the village street attracted 
her attention. Although it was zero 
weather, Titus slipped off his mittens, 
extracted his handkerchief, swung it to 
and fro twice, and pressed it against his 
chin. This strange operation he re- 
peated three times and then scampered 
behind a tree. An inspiration seized 
Carol. The signal was evidently part 
of the society’s secret code. She looked 
about, but no other boy was in sight. 
Miss Thornbury produced her own 
handkerchief from her muff and duplicated 
Tolliver’s maneuver. 

“Titus!” she called. ‘Oh, Titus! 
Come here!” 

Slowly Titus emerged and joined her. 
He was so overpowered by bashfulness 
that his downcast face was invisible. 

“You didn’t understand I was a mem- 
ber, too, did you?” asked Carol, a trifle 
guiltily. 

Master Tolliver gurgled an unintelli- 
gible reply. 

“The Kappa Kappa, you know,” 
insinuated Miss Thornbury. 
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“Hey?” ejaculated the youngster, with 
a surprised twitch of his head. 

‘‘Where’s the next meeting, Titus’ | 
forget.” 

Miss Thornbury bit her lip, for she was 
as embarrassed as the victim of her deceit. 

‘I want to know very much,” she 
continued. “I'd give anything to know 
about the next meeting, Titus. ”’ 

“Would you—would you—that hand 
kerchief sign—would you do _ that?” 
blurted Tolliver. 

“Of course,” laughed Carol, uneasily. 
‘**As often as you want.” 

“Oh, my!” sighed Titus, drawing a 
long, ecstatic breath. 

“Well, tell me,” she urged. 

“I’m not a member,”’ said he. 

Miss Thornbury felt oddly relieved. 

“They bounced me,” proceeded Tolli- 
ver, screwing his foot in the snow. ‘I’m 
sweared not to tell, but—why, they used 
to meet Saturday afternoons in the den;” 
and in an awed voice he described the 
whereabouts of the temple of the Kappa 
Kappa on Cooper’s Mountain. 


‘*Roland’s coming up on the evening 
train,” said Thornbury to his sister, after 
lunch. ‘‘I’ve asked him to spend Sun 
day.” 

“He asked himself, you mean,” cor 
rected Carol, angrily. ‘‘ He'll find me ex 
tremely busy, because to-night you are 
going to give me a regular place on the 
Highmanor faculty—if you stand by your 
bargain.” 

“What?” exclaimed John. ‘Are you 
on the trail of the Captain Kidds?” 

Miss Thornbury smiled at his chagrin 
and ascended to her room, where she put 
on a sweater and heavy walking boots. 
At three o’clock she set forth. The 
roundabout way to Cooper’s Mountain, 
which she cunningly selected, was a hard 
tramp of three or four miles. 

She found Tower Brook readily enough, 
and the narrow, steep wood-road along 
side the ice-bound stream. Here the 
path was more difficult. Miss Thorn 
bury was healthily fond of walking and 
she toiled up the hemlock-lined mountain 
gorge eagerly, with her young blood ting 
ling to her finger tips, and her lungs filling 
with the crisp air until she felt that she 


must sing for joy of the winter hills. 
But she was too prudent to make a sound. 
Opposite a pair of boulders which spanned 
the brook she turned off at right angles 
and followed a rocky ridge; and peering 
down from the ridge she saw in a hollow 
among the spruce and hemlock the low 
stockade of the Kappa Kappas. 

The enclosing wall was of interwoven 
pine boughs and it was backed against 
an overhanging little precipice of granite. 
The Supreme Grand Chief was in the 
habit of detailing a sentinel for this 
pinnacle. But the sentinel never dis 
covered anything, and after Gabe M« 
Court froze an ear on the precipice one 
day the custom was discontinued. Miss 
Thornbury, laughing, floundered quietly 
along the ridge until she reached the 
deserted sentry post. The thick pitchy 
smoke from the camp fire blew into her 
face as she parted a bush on the edge 
of the rock and looked over cautiously. 

The Kappa Kappas sat in a circle 
around the blaze. Vinegar Baxter, en 
throned on a big barrel was distributing 
green pamphlets. 

“The whole thing is in these almanacs, ” 
announced Vinegar, ‘‘Page seven. I 
swiped ’em from the drug-store.” 

Young Beebe turned over the leaves 
rapidly. 

“Ves, sir,’’ said Cricket. ‘‘ Here it is.’ 
He spelled out a sentence. ‘* ‘I desire 

-to—speak to—you.’ Draw handker 
chief twice across the forehead.” 

“¢* Will = you—give—me—a—kiss?’ 
quoted Gabe McCourt, giggling violently. 

“Swing the handkerchief twice and 
press to chin. Gee! Guess I wouldn’t 
dare to try that.” 

The spy, with ears alert, nearly toppled 
from her perch. Oh, that wretch of a 
Titus Tolliver! Her cheeks burned. 

“But how do you know,” queried 
Beebe, ‘‘that Miss Carol will understand 
these flirtation signs?” 

“That’s all right,” said the Supreme 
Grand Chief, loftily. ‘“Vll leave an alma 
nac on her desk in the school-room at 
recess with the page dog-eared. Is there 
any other business in front of this meeting 
of the Carol Club?” 

Miss Thornbury smothered a groan 
just in time. 
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‘‘Why doesn’t the valentine committee 
begin to make up something?” com 
plained McCourt. 

‘We're doing as much as you are,” 
retorted Vinegar. ‘‘You’re the com 
mittee on keeping order in study hour, and 
last night Billy Crane snickered right 
out.” 

‘I punched him afterwards,” said 
McCourt ‘‘and made him worship the 
sacred name three times. Do it again, 
young fellow.” 

Billy plumped on his knees in the snow. 

“Miss Carol, I love you and hope to 
die,” he quavered, humbly. ‘‘ Miss Car- 
ol, I—” 

But the horrified eavesdropper could 
endure it no longer. She crawled away 
ignominiously, praying only for a safe 
escape from the juvenile Romeos in the 
stockade. Miss Thornbury darted franti 
cally down the wood road. She was too 
humiliated to laugh. This, then, was 
her wonderful knack of teaching—to 
inspire the preposterous calf-love of absurd 
boys in knickerbockers! 

She was at the height of her wrath when 
she burst open the door of the study 
where her brother sat smoking with Ro 
land Fleming. The men jumped up in 
alarm. Fleming thought that she had 
never looked so beautiful. 

‘Roland, ” she commanded imperiously 
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“vou are to take me back to Aunt Polly. 
At once.” 

Roland bowed and said nothing, being 
wise in his generation. 

“But, my dear,” interposed John. 
‘Roland’s just come.” 

‘I don’t care,” said Carol. “I can’t 
stay in this ridiculous school a minute. 
And I want to be with somebody who 
doesn’t talk nonsense.” 

The men timidly exchanged bewildered 
glances. 

“Very well,” Fleming agreed. ‘‘We 
can catch the express. But—John says 
that you’ve been making a triumphant 
success of it here.” 

“With everything except the Kappa 
Kappas,” amended Thornbury. Her 
pedagogical personality couldn’t discover 
the secret of the Captain Kidds. ” 

“Captain Kidds!” cried the girl. 
“That isn’t the name any longer. I’ve 
been to the meeting. I know all about 
them. Pedagogical personality! Oh, 
wait!” 

She sank into a chair, dimpling delight- 
fully. Then she laughed. 

‘No, I can’t tell you,” she said. ‘‘Only 
I’ve changed my mind, John, about 
teaching—and about the possibility of 
running away from Aunt Polly ideas.” 

Fleming’s eyes sparkled, and John 
considerately slipped out of the room. 
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The Girl in Gray 


BY PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 


“Really, Jack,” Hollister was saying, 
“it’s no use to talk to me of forlorn 
damsels. My days of knight errantry 
are past.” 

A slender girl, clad. in a gray, tailor- 
made suit, with a bunch of carnations at 
her breast, laid her book beside her upon 
the Pullman seat immediately behind the 
speaker and gazed at the back of his 
head. It was a_ well shaped head, 
strongly poised upon broad shoulders. 

“But Grace is counting on you,” the 
one addressed as Jack protested. ‘Dalton 
has disappointed us—grandmother dead 
or some other office boy excuse, you 
know—and she thought that you might 
reconsider your refusal to join us at the 
Lawns.” 

The girl in gray had resumed her 
book, but, at the mention of the Lawns, 
she again laid it beside her. 

“It’s mighty awkward to have one of 
these things without the bunch being 
evenly split, you know,” the speaker con 
tinued; “and before Dalton recanted, 
Grace had invited a friend of the John 
stons, a girl from somewhere over in 
Massachusetts, to come with us. And 
now we are left with an odd one, who, by 
the way, must be on this train, as she 
wrote that she would arrive this after- 
noon.” 

The girl in gray straightened visibly. 
The book feil to the floor and lay 
unheeded. 

“You see how things are fixed; and 
mother, though the best old lady in the 
world, is scarcely an exciting companion 
for a fair maid of one and twenty, or 
thereabouts. Grace wants to make it 
pleasant for her——” 

“For mother?” 

“No, you ass, for the lady from over 
in Massachusetts, and ——’”’ 

“And so I am to be the burnt offering 
for this unknown lady from Massa- 
chusetts at the altar where the pilgrims 
all worship in pairs? Not I. I have 
played the part until I am singed all 
over, It has been fill in here and fill 


out there until I am bent all out of shape 
and have become so used to agreeing with 
people that the other day, when Berkeley 
called one of my witnesses a liar, I almost 
agreed with him—though maybe I 
wouldn’t have been so far wrong at that. 
However, this time you can tell your 
estimable sister that I default. I hate to 
be mean or disobliging, but I simply 
can’t do it.” 

“Don’t be an ass, old man,” was the 
rejoinder, ‘“‘at least no more of an ass 
than you can help. You'll have a godd 
time. She’s a charming girl; young, 
pretty, talented, good figure, smart 
dresser——”’ 

“Fourteen hands high, sound in wind 
and limb, six years old and warranted 
kind in single or double harness, I sup- 
pose,”’ interrupted Hollister, facetiously. 
“TI thought that this was a house party, 
not a horse show.” 

His friend gazed upon him for a 
moment. “You may be funny some- 
times—when you don’t mean to,” he 
said. ‘But, all joking aside, she’s all 
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‘right. You should hear Grace describe 
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her and you’d be convinced that she is a 
sort of symposium of the Venus of Milo, 
the Three Graces and most of the 
Muses.” 

“There’s not a bit of use of your per- 
sisting, Jack,” said Hollister, at length. 
“Tt’s a kind of thing that doesn’t appeal 
to me at all. While you people are 
hiding about in the woods, or rowing on 
the lake, looking into one another’s eyes 
and forgetting your meals, I must leave 
my horses and dogs to run up to the 
Lawns and say things that I don’t wish 
to say to a person to whom I don’t wish 
to talk, and to visit places that I don’t 
want to visit with some one with whom I 
don’t wish to go. It’s no good.” 

“But how about the girl?” 

“Tell Grace to send word that the 
house is burned down—that she has the 
croup—that she’s dead.” 

His companion snorted impatiently. 
“You talk like a patient in the incurable 
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ward,” he commented. ‘“Haven’t I 
already told you that the girl’s on the 
train? Grace is depending on you and 
you might at least be decent. Don’t be 
so inexcusably selfish.” 

Hollister looked out of the window. 
At length he turned again to his com- 
panion, who was viciously shredding 
the cover of a magazine into fine 
strips. 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel about 
it,” he said, “T’ll go 

The girl in gray sat erect and motion- 
less, watching the swiftly flying land- 
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‘“‘There’s not a bit of use in your persisting.” 
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scape. “And I will not!” came with 
pretty savagery from between her 
clenched teeth. 

She was not aware that she had 
spoken. But the slight movement of the 
well shaped head before her showed that 
her inadvertence had been noticed, though 
to what extent she had no way of 
knowing. 

“And I will not,” she repeated, this 
time in very low tones, almost a whisper. 
And then, aiter a bit, “But I will, 
though, and as for you—*’? And she 
nodded ever so slightly, and ever so 
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gracefully, at the broad shoulders in the 
seat ahead. 


As she dismounted from the train at 
Elmwood, she saw standing beside the 
depot a huge red touring car, while on 
the platform was a group of laughing, 
talking young people with few hats and 
fewer cares. 

Grace Glendinning welcomed her with 
a kiss and introduced her first to her 
husband, Archibald, whom the girls called 
Archie and the men Baldy, the latter 
name being inspired because Mr. Glen- 
dinning’s hair was becoming thin on 
top), then to the other members of the 
party and lastly to her brother, Jack 
Collingwood, and to Mr. Hollister, both 
of whom, as the girl in gray had been at 
some pains to arrange, had alighted first 
from the train. 

“Let me present Mr. Hollister, a very 
dear friend of ours and such a good 
fellow,” had been Mrs. Glendinning’s 
introduction; while Jack had elaborated, 
“And a very successful lawyer, but a more 
successful loafer.” 

Hollister had bowed cordially — in 
response to her slight and conventional 
acknowledgment, and she had seen flash 
over his face a not entirely concealed 
expr ssion of surprise and admiration, 
which, though in a way gratifying her, 
had made her none the less unforgiving. 

As she went to her room that evening 
to dress for dinner, she saw Hollister 
coming through the hall bearing a bunch 
of roses which looked strangely incon- 
gruous in his muscular arms. On com- 
ing downstairs again, she passed by the 
table on which he had laid them and, 
almost inadvertently, she took one and 
pinned it to the bosom of her gown, for 
the girl in gray was fond of flowers. 

She sat beside Hollister at dinner that 
night. But the conversation was so 
general that the feeling of constraint that 
had oppressed her had almost disap- 
peared when Collingwood, from across 
the table, said, “I have a very distinct 
recollection of having seen you before, 
Miss Harcourt.” 

An uncomfortable feeling of apprehen- 
sion seized the girl in gray, for to have 
either Collingwood or Hollister know 


that she had sat behind them on the 
train would have been fatal to certain 
plans that were in her mind rapidly as- 
suming a definite and distinct shape. 

“That is hardly probable, Jack,” 
drawled Mr. Glendinning. “It is doubt- 
ful if Miss Harcourt would consent to visit, 
even on a slumming tour, the places 
which you frequent.” 

Jack eyed the speaker. ‘‘Marriage,” 
he said at length, ‘is usually supposed 
to have a subduing effect upon the genus 
homo. When a man is roped, thrown, 
dragged out of the corral and broken, he 
ordinarily becomes pacific and undemon- 
strative. A little further application of 
whip and spur wouldn’t hurt you a bit, 
Baldy.” And thus was averted a 
dangerous topic. 

As the dinner was nearing an end, the 
rose at the breast of the girl in gray 
slipped from its fastening and fell to the 
floor. Leaning down, Hollister picked it 
up from its resting place beside her chair. 
With a conventional word of thanks, the 
girl in gray extended her hand, but, to 
her surprise, he did not give it to her. 
Instead, after Observing the others to see 
that none was looking, he placed it in 
the inner pocket of his dinner coat. 

The girl in gray flushed. “Give it to 
me, please,”’ she said. 

He shook his head. 

“Give it to me,” she said again. And 
this time it was not a request but a 
command. 

Again he shook his head; and a yet 
deeper flush stole over the glowing cheek 
of the girl in gray. 

“A man may take his own,” he said in 
a low tone, that none but they two might 
hear. 

It was a _ masterful—“‘rude!” she 
thought—thing to do. She hoped that 
none had witnessed her humiliation and, 
with anger in her heart, she turned again 
to her plate. But little, however, 
escaped the eye of Collingwood. 

“Look out for him, Miss Harcourt,’’ he 
called. ‘He’s a lawyer, you know, and 
anything he gets his hand on he hangs 
to like a lobster on a bather’s toe.” 

“Jack,” said Mrs. Glendinning, reprov- 
ingly, “you are nothing if not 
expressive——”’ 


” 
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‘‘Hollister picked up the rose. To her surprise, he did not give it to her.” 
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“It takes a sister to appreciate a 
fellow’s good points,” interrupted Col- 
lingwood, complacently. 

“And,” continued his sister, “‘not too 
refined.” 

‘“As well as his bad ones,’”’ added the 
unabashed brother, even more com- 
placently. 


During the next four days the girl in 
gray passed a deal of time in Hollister’s 
society and, though she was forced to 
admit that she found in him some things 
that she couldn’t quite despise, still her 
wounded pride and offended dignity 
kept her true to her purpose. As for 
Hollister, though the best in her was 
hidden from his eyes, he still found 
enough to make him greatly desire her 
company, and gradually he came to know 
that the girl in gray meant much to him, 
though how much he would not, even to 
himself, admit; and, as is perhaps more 
to the point, she, too, knew this as well. 

It was on the next to the last day of 
the house party that Hollister asked her 
if she would go for a ride with him in the 
touring car. She acquiesced and soon 
they were speeding down the long, wind- 
ing drive that led between green lawns to 
the stone gates. 

They had rolled far along the mapie 
lined road before either spoke, the girl 
gazing pensively at the tire, flattening on 
the hard road, the man intent on driving 
the car. At length, as they came to a 
straight bit of road, he turned and looked 
at her. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” he said. 

“You place a very low value on them,” 
she replied, still gazing at the tire. 

“Pardon me. I should have asked 
you to loan, or to give them to me, as to 
place a monetary value on such things 
would be criminal.’”’” He was more than 
half serious. 

“Since you wish to know,” the girl 
replied, slowly, “I was wondering how 
it seems to be a martyr.” 

The man started. 
mean?” he asked. 

But the girl did not reply. Instead 
she said, “As a rule, house parties are 
rather a bore. Don’t you think so?” 


, 


“What do .you 


“A week ago,” he answered, thought- 


fully, “I should have agreed with you 
most cordially. But now—well, no one 
is ever so right but that he can learn that 
he is wrong.”” He turned toward her. 
“What is your aversion to that harmless 
and popular form of recreation?” 

“Well,” she replied, her eyes still 
resting in the whirling wheel, ‘‘the people 
usually work in pairs; and if one is not 
pleasantly paired, it becomes one’s pain 
ful duty to say things that one doesn’t 
wish to say to a person with whom one 
doesn’t wish to talk and to visit places 
one doesn’t wish to visit with a person 
with whom one doesn’t wish to go.” 

Hollister narrowly escaped taking a 
wheel from a passing truck wagon and the 
car sped on down the road followed by 
many “Whoa, theres!” and ‘Easy, 
nows!”’ interspersed with a strange variety 
of bucolic vituperation. 

The next mile was passed in silence. 
It was the man who broke it. 

“Can you not conceive,” he asked, ‘of 
circumstances which would render a 
house party very, very pleasant?” 

“For a man?” 

“Well, yes, let us say for a man.” 

“Um-—possibly. If the girl with whom 
he was paired were pretty, attractive, 
talented, had a good figure and possessed 
the other attractions that appeal to the 
opposite sex, then, perhaps, it might be 
pleasant for a man.” 

He was watching her closely. 

“And for a girl?” 

“Why,” she replied, spiritedly, “if the 
man were just ‘a successful lawyer and 
a more successful loafer,’ I can conceive 
of situations more agreeable. Can’t 
you?” 

His honest gray eyes looked for a 
moment into hers. Then he said, slowly 
and clearly, “Yes. I can.” And he 
turned again to the road before him. 

Her conscience reproached her a little 
as she saw the cheerful look leave his 
eyes and his lips close in a firm, straight 
line; but her pride had been sadly torn 
and so she kept her advantage, unrelent- 
ing, and continued. 

‘But to a man who is sacrificed as an 
offering to a lady from somewhere over 
in Massachusetts—even if she is fourteen 
hands high, sound in wind and—Jimb, 
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six years old and warranted sound and 
kind in single or double harness—the 
situation must be positively unbearable 
and it would, no doubt, have been far 
pleasanter if his hostess, instead of tear- 
ing him away from his horses and dogs, 
had told the girl that she had the croup, 
or that the house had burned down, or 
that she was dead. It might have been 
kinder to the girl, too. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Then you heard?” His voice was 
low and expressionless. 

“Ves,” she replied, simply. “I 
couldn’t help it, you know.” 

He made no response, but the car 
jumped a little and the speed increased. 
Faster and faster it went and now the 
speed was unnerving. The girl in gray 
peered slyly into the face of the man. 
The mouth was still close-lipped and 
firm and the eyes were set and cold, and 
yet sad. 

The speed again increased. The trees 
fled by in an almost unbroken line; there 
was a sense of suffocation as the swift 
rush forced the air into the lungs. The 
huge car lurched around a curve and the 
girl in gray was frightened. Leaning 
forward, she placed a hand on the man’s 
arm. 

“Don’t,” she said; and, though the 
word was not loudly spoken, the great 
machine slowly slackened its speed and 
the rush of air grew less oppressive. 
When at length they were again running 
moderately, the man turned _ toward 
her. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, simply. 

There was a pause, broken only by the 
whip-like explosions of the engine. 

“T suppose that it is quite useless to 
apologize,’ he said, after another pause. 
‘‘But at least I must tell you how sorry I 
am and what I think of myself. Some- 
how or other,” he went on, half whim- 
sically, ‘‘the usual excuses, ‘didn’t think’ 
and ‘didn’t know’ and ‘didn’t mean,’ do 
not seem applicable in this case. I was 
just a contemptible cad _ Still I suppose 
that I can’t think any worse of myself 
than you do of me.” 

“I’m afraid not,’ replied the girl, 
coldly. She regretted the words the 
instant that they had passed her lips, for 
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an expression of pain passed across his 
face. He made no reply. 

The road wound through a beautiful 
country. Green hills rose to the right 
and left, and before them lay a slight 
valley through which wound a deep, 
swirling mountain stream. Across this, 
over a wooden bridge, ran the road and, 
as they approached, Hollister saw that a 
rotting board had left a hole in the 
center. It was not wide—easily narrow 
enough to be spanned—still he reduced 
the speed of the car and threw on the 
low gear 

Just as the body of the car was over 
the hole he changed again to the high 
gear, suddenly. There was a _ snap. 
The sprocket spun with renewed energy, 
while the machine stopped and slid slowly 
back, down the slight incline of the 
bridge. 

“The chain is broken,” said Hollister. 
He descended and returned to the center 
of the bridge. He found nothing. And, 
as he returned to the car, he said, “It is 
lost—probably fell through the hole, and 
there is no possible way of getting it or 
of mending it if we should get it.” 

“Then what are we to do?” asked the 
girl. ‘How far are we from anywhere?” 

“About nine miles from the nearest 
house, I should say.” 

“Is any one likely to pass?’ 

“Vm afraid not.” 

“Then what’s to be done?”’ impatiently. 

“I’m afraid that we must do as all 
broken-down autoists do—walk.” 

“Nine miles?” 

“Nine miles.” 

The girl in gray glanced down at a 
small foot, encased in its little shoe with 
broad silver buckle and high heel. “Oh!” 
she cried, a pretty figure of despair. 

He understood the meaning of her 
action. “I will go alone,’ he suggested. 

She did not speak. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “T’ll go alone. I 
can make it in two hours and be back in 
a third.” He turned and crossed the 
bridge with long, swinging stride. But 
before he had gone ten paces beyond she 
had called to him, and he turned back. 

“Yes?” he said, inquiringly. 

“And leave me here alone and at 
night?” she shivered, glancing toward 
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the west, where the sun was already resting 
its yellow rim on the gold-crowned hills. 

“It might be pleasanter to be alone, 
even at night, than with a martyr—‘a 
successful lawyer, but a more successful 
loafer.’ x 

The girl in gray turned her frank, calm 
eyes full upon him. He looked into 
them for a moment. “I am sorry,” he 
said, simply. 

“IT, too, am sorry,” said the girl in gray. 
And then, after a pause, “We will both 
walk.” 

“But the distance—the hour,’ he 
protested. 

“Can I, do you think, stay here after 
nightfall?”’ 

The man shook his head. 

“Then we must both walk,” she said, 
firmly. 

“Wait,” he cried, eagerly, “Il have a 
better plan. The road to the village is 
downhill nearly all the way and is fairly 
straight. If Il can push the car over the 
next rise, I can be at the village in half 
an hour. You can wait here alone for 
an hour or so. without danger or 
discomfort.” 

“But it will be dangerous for you,” 
protested the girl. 

“Oh, Dll be all right’ he assured her, 
going to the rear of the car. 

“It would be better and safer for us 
both to walk,” said the girl. But the 
man did not heed. Already were his 
broad shoulders against the tonneau and 
the machine rolled slowly over the bridge 
and up the slight incline. It stopped on 
the brow of the hill, and as it did so the 
girl was in her seat. 

“But you cannot go,”’ 
tested. 

“Cannot?” protested the girl with a 
lifting of delicate brows. 

“Cannot,” the man repeated, firmly. 

The girl in gray shrugged her shapely 
shoulders ever so slightly. 

“You must not go,”’ persisted the man. 

There was no response. 

“Vou will get down?” And, after a 
pause, “‘Please?”’ 

The girl in gray looked down at him. 
“That’s much better,” she said, calmly. 
“Now, if you will get in, we'll start.” 

He saw that there was nothing for it 


Hollister pro- 


but to doas she said, and so, with an 
inward vow not to spare the brake, he 
gave the car a gentle push and climbed 
in beside her. 

Slowly they went at first, but, con- 
tinually gathering momentum, they were 
soon moving at an almost uncomfortable 
speed. They were nearing a curve now, 
and, though desirous of retaining all the 
speed consistent with safety, Hollister 
slowly braked. To his surprise and fear, 
there was no slackening of the speed and 
the lever offered no resistance to his foot. 

The brake was broken! 

Quickly he sought the emergency 
brake. It swung in his grasp and he 
suddenly remembered that it had that 
morning been removed to remedy some 
defect in its parts. Fool, criminal that 
he was to have forgotten! 

Quickly he’ again tried the foot brake, 
hoping without hope that he had been 
mistaken. But it was not so! The 
brakes were broken and they were 
coasting downhill in an unmanageable 
car—coasting toward virtually certain 
death! And it was his fault—his fault! 

A sickening sensation of faintness 
oppressed him. To ward it off he 
clutched the wheel firmly and fixed his 
eves upon the gray ribbon of road wind- 
ing ahead through the dusk. Faster and 
faster went the car, rattling across the 
ruts and jumping with sickening lurches 
over the low embankments that had been 
thrown up across the road to prevent 
washouts. 

Black, heavy shadows cast by the tall 
trees against the dying sun lay before 
them, and as they neared each of these 
he shuddered a little, for, should it holda 
fallen limb or rain-cut hollow—he bent 
forward over the wheel and tried not to 
think of the girl beside him. 

A ray of hope suddenly flashed across 
his mind. They were almost at the 
bottom of the long hill and now a short 
up-grade lay before them. On this their 
speed might lessen so that she could jump 
with comparative safety. As the car shot 
onward, up the hill, the terrific speed 
lessened, and grew less. And at last, 
never taking his eyes from the road 
ahead, Hollister leaned slightly toward 
the girl in gray. 
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DRAWN BY EMILE NELSON 
‘*The car rocked like a skiff in a heavy sea.”’ 

“When we reach the top of the hill,” “And you?” he heard her voice clear 

he shouted, “jump! It is your only and distinct, though as from a great 

chance!” distance. 
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He shook his head, for he feared that 
should he, too, leave the car, it might by 
~ome chance swerve and crush them koth. 

They were now near the summit and 
their speed, though still great, was such 
that one might leap, fearing no worse 
injury than a sprained ankle or shoulder, 
or a few bruises. 

‘‘Jump!”’ he shouted. 

He felt, rather than knew, that she was 
still at his side. 

“Jump!” he shouted again. But now 
they were over the crest and again 
gathering speed. It was too late! He 
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‘Through the dusk of the evening they drove 


home.’’ 


cursed himself for his truthfulness. If he 
had but told her that he, too, would leap! 
Faster and faster they went; faster and 
yet more fast. And, though their speed 
before had been great, it was now sicken- 
ing—frightful! A little curve and the 
great car lurched and reeled drunkenly, 
and for an instant Hollister closed his 
eyes, thinking that it was the end. A 
quivering hand touched ‘his arm—a 
frightened head rested against his shoulder 
and he opened his eyes. The car settled 
upon its four wheels and sped on. 
Fortunately, they had encountered no 
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one. But now they flashed past a man 
who stood by the roadside. One glimpse 
of his white, scared face and he was 
gone. The landscape flew by in an end- 
less whirl of darkness and dusk. The 
car rocked like a skiff in a heavy sea, 
lurching forward, pitching backward, 
rolling and tossing from side to side, every 
moment alike unnerving—terrifying. 
The quivering hand closed tightly upon 
Hollister’s arm and the-head pressed 
more closely against his shoulder; but he 
heeded not, save that his lips closed more 
firmly and his brows contracted yet more 
tightly above his set and strain- 
ing eyes. 

They were almost at the foot of 
the hill; and now they had passed 
and were ascending the rise at the 
top of which was the village. The 
frightful speed grew less, and less, 
and less—and then, as they were 
passing through another deep belt 
of shadow, that which Hollister 
had feared came to pass. A fallen 
tree stretched part-way across the 
road. The car reeied_ heavily 
against it. There was a shock— 
a crash! And he knew no more. 

When again his senses came to 
him, he was lying beside the road. 
He opened his eyes and the first 
object upon which they rested was 
the face of the girl in gray, now 
almost invisible in the gathering 
gloom. She was bending over him, 
holding his head upon her arm. On 
his lip was a tiny drop of water. 
Salt it was and yet sweeter than 
nectar of the gods to him. 

“Clare,” he whispered, letting his 
head rest where it was for very joy of its 
resting place. “Clare,” he repeated, 
lingering on the word, “what a con- 
temptible cad I was—and what an awful 
fool!” 

They walked back to the village, for 
Hollister had been but momentarily 
stunned. Through the last dusk of the 
evening and the brilliant blackness of the 
night they drove back to the Lawns, the 
man knowing that his martyrdom was 
over and his heaven gained; the girl 
realizing at last that she had been mis- 
taken and glorying in that mistake. 
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The Post-Robber 





BY JOSEPH KEATING 


As for the awful consequences of dis- 
sipation which awaits a man in eternity, 
he would not mind that so much, per- 
haps, if he did not feel so disorganized 
the next morning. He thinks he could 
put up with the loss of his immortal soul 
if he didn’t have such a bad head. Be- 
sides, it is monstrous to think he should 
have to lose his soul and have a bad head. 
But when, in addition to all this, duty 
calls upon him to divorce himself from 
his bed at the unearthly hour of six that 
morning—who shall describe that man’s 
feelings? 

His wife— a very little woman—now 
voiced that call from the bottom of the 
stair. 

“Sam-my!” she slowly called, in a 
forlorn-hope tone. 

Above stairs there were sounds of com- 
plaint and great lamentation. The suf- 
ferer called upon the whole world to note 
the abundance of his sorrows. Was ever 
a man so unjustly treated? He com- 
plained bitterly that his affliction was sore 
and quite unmerited. In fact his case 
was unique. 

‘‘Sam-my!” came the slow relentless 
call, pitched low so as not to wake the 
children upstairs also. She held open the 
door dividing the little kitchen from the 
staircase, waiting patiently for the usual 
change in the situation. 

And, all in due course, the uproarious 
sounds of rebellion gradually modified, 
became more or less a mere grumble, and 
eventually ended in a hollow question: 

“What time is it?” 

“Tt’s gone six—you’ll sure to be late 
Sammy.” 

And Mrs. Sammy, knowing from exper- 
ience shat she had won in the struggle 
for supremacy, left the staircase door and 
turned to the kitchen fire. 

This was none of your hide-and-seek 
town fires—a stick and a spark—but a 
gorgeous red blaze in a big broad grate, 
with warmth enough to melt the North 
pole. It reddened the whole kitchen and 
made the light of the lamp on the break- 
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fast table look superfluous and weak. In 
more ways than one coal represented the 
riches of Tondare; no wealth could buy 
the cheerfulness of a fire like that! 

Little Mrs. Sammy lifted the kettle— 
already once boiled—from the black hob, 
and put it back on the fire, twisting and 
pressing it down to make a firm place 
for it amidst superabundance of soft burn- 
ing coals. She knew what her husband 
liked on such mornings; only a cup of 
tea, very hot and black-strong—‘ thick” 
he called it. Food he treated disrespect- 
fully. The sight of it seemed to hurt him. 
He ‘‘could not look at it.” 

He sat down at the table and leaned his 
head upon his hand, his back turned to 
the breakfast, his face turned to the fire. 
The curve of his small, slim body ex- 
pressed the wretched condition of his 
mind; and the bedraggled ends of his 
little dark moustache spoke to the same 
effect, while the touch of yellow in the 
white of hiseyes represented the colored 
view he took of things. 

“Oh, Maggie, I’m bad!” 

This he threw out with a small groan— 
like a signal of distress to Mrs. Sammy. 

The littke woman, bending over the 
kettle on the fire, felt very sorry for him, 
but diplomatically pretended, for the 
moment, not to hear. 

The steam hissed from the snout of the 
kettle. She lifted it from the fire. 

‘“P’raps you’d like to go back to bed,” 
said she. 

In Sammy’s sensitive state, this was 
merely veiled sarcasm, and it hurt his 
feelings. It crushed, too, the secret long- 
ing he cherished on the subject. He 
called for his cup of strong tea resolutely. 

If you told a haulier in the underground 
workings of Tondare pit that his work 
was called ‘“‘hauling” he would under- 
estimate your intelligence. If you apolo- 
gized nicely he would goodnaturedly ex- 
plain that he was “driving.” And if 
the wheeled vehicle drawn by his horse 
contained, in your opinion, earth and 
little white sharp stones such as fall from 
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the roof of a pit roadway, and youtold 
him he was “hauling fallen stratum or 
strata”? he would entirely lose interest in 
you. But if you pressed the point he 
would with great toleration make you 
understand that far from ‘‘ hauling fallen 
stratum or strata’ he was ‘driving 
muck.” This was the art of which Sammy 
was an advanced professor. 

And in all the routine comings and 
goings of that morning he bemoaned his 
fate. 

But about mid-day when Sammy, after 
a long absence, came back to the place 
from which he was “driving” that day he 
found the old man who was his colleague 
sitting in the side of the roadway, among 
the timber and dust—really crying. 

Sammy went over him, holding his 
lamp—according to the  pit-fashion— 
close to the wrinkled, sad face. He said 
kindly and hoarsely: 

“What’s up, Lewsin, lad?” 

Lewsin sobbed: 

“Tm afraid of it, Sammy—I’m afraid 
of it. And if I leave it behind—you 
know, what’ll happen. I'll have to go. 
And I’m too old now—a poor old broken 
down like me. I’m too old now to get a 
start in another pit!” 

Lewsin was one of the used-up, worked 
out ancient miners who degenerate into 
mere cog-sawyers and road-cleaners; a 
poor old fellow with trembling hands and 
white hair that shone beautifully in the 
light of his pit-lamp. He represented 
an error in the laws of mining. He had 
not yet become useless engugh to be 
turned into a cog-sawyer; he was a post- 
robber. He robbed the old disused road- 
ways of the pit of their roof timber and 
side posts in order that they should be 
put up to support the roof in new work 
ings. Pulling out these posts from be- 
neath a dangerous bit of roof called for tact 
and nerve. Old colliers were put at the 
work because of their experience. Some- 
times even these veterans made a mistake 
and brought the whole roof roaring down. 
And if the roof did not fall the robbed 
workings remained in a death-trap state. 
This was the pit-owner’s idea of economy. 
The carrying out of the idea saved a few 
posts and cost a few human lives. But 
that did not matter. 


‘“‘Lewsin-lad”’ and Sammy worked to- 
gether many days. The old man ‘“rob- 
bed” the posts; and when the roof 
happened to fall where a clear road—such 
as for air passage—had to be kept, he 
shovelled the fallen stratum or strata into 
a four-wheeled iron tram. Then Sammy 
brought his horse, attached him to the 
loaded tram and “‘drove” it to another 
part of the workings a long way off, where, 
by lamplight in a dark hole, a perspiring 
person with a bare torso and a shining 
shovel removed the stratum or strata 
from the tram—‘‘unloading muck,” he 
understood it to be. 

Sammy’s personal trouble had hung 
heavily about his eyes until that moment. 
The old man’s distress made him forget 
his own. Sammy in his rough good- 
natured way, decided that poor old Lew- 
sin’s trouble was more or less hysterical, 
and that he could put the matter right 
without delay. 

“Come you, Lewsin, lad,” said he: 
‘‘Let’s have a look at it together. P’raps 
I can do something with it.” 

At this Lewsin lad very quickly stopped 
sobbing. He picked up his*courage and 
himself out of the dust, and tottered ahead. 
The lamp he carried trembled because of 
the poor old hand that held it. 

Sammy lowered his horse’s nose-bag so 
that ‘‘General” might take a snack dur 
ing the wait, then he followed the old 
man. 

‘Here she is, Sammy.” 

The old man held his light to a stout 
post, covered with dust, upstanding in 
the right side of the roadway. The 
terrific pressure of the earth upon ithad 
driven its base deep into the road. But 
it had not cracked, though here and 
there little splinters stuck out from it, 
like thorns. The management con- 
sidered it sacriligious to allow a good bit 
of timber to be wasted. 

Sammy brought his own light to bear 
upon the post. He ran his lamp from the 
base up to the top. A bit of flat timber, 
a yard long, covered the top. The roof- 
pressure had broken this “lid” and its 
ends hung down. 

“Um!” said he. “There’s a_ big 
squeeze on her, Lewsin.” 

“T left one like her behind the other 
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day. I was told that must be the last.” 

“Give me the pick.” 

The old man bent to a heap of tools 
in the roadside, chose a straight-pointed 
mandril and handed it to Sammy. 

“Get back out of the way,” said 
Sammy. 

He sounded the post, and the blow of 
the pick brought down a shower of dust 
and little stones. 

Once more he held up his light to ex 
amine the top of the post and roof over it. 
He noted nothing unusually unfavor- 
able. But, you must remember the 
clouded state of his mental and physical 
eye that morning. His night’s rest had 
been a bad one; and the effects of such a 
night—we will charitably pass over the 
thing that caused it—would naturally 
disturb a man’s judgment. In the morn 
ing he does not balance the pros and cons 
of a situation with his usual degree of 
delicacy, and so is apt to make an error in 
one of the dimensions. Besides even the 
most experienced of post robbers—in 
normal condition—sometimes made slips 
and were caught. 

Sammy began by cutting away the 
ground under the bottom of the post. In 
the ordinary way this would have been a 
long and difficult job. But before Sammy 
had been digging two minutes, his task 
came to a most unexpected end, and he 
found himself knocked sprawling into the 
roadway, and flung with a shock up 
against the opposite side. He knew 
what had happened; under the terrific 
pressure of the earth the post had sprung 
out at his touch as a bent cane would 
from his hand if his foot kicked against 
the ferule. And he knew, also, that that 
meant danger; possibly the downfall of 
the roof in hundreds of tons. He heard 
the cracking sounds that hinted at this. 

He roared out: 

‘Get back, Lewsin!—the place is com 
ing in!” 

Sammy at the same time tried to get up 
and back on his own account. But some- 
thing had pinned him to the side. His 
lamp remained alight just long enough 
to let him see the stout post leaning over 
him as if it were a giant who had re- 
sented being disturbed, yet did not wish 
to resort to extreme violence. 





Then his light went out, and Sammy 
had nothing to distract his attention from 
the roar of the falling roof. 

Back in the road, outside the danger- 
zone, poor old  Lewsin-lad tore his 
shining white hair, shrieked for help, 
and wept more sorrowfully than be 
fore. 

“T was afraid of it—I was afraid of 
it!” cried he, lamenting. 

He could do nothing but hold his light 
up to the falling stones. The white dust 
almost blinded him. All around him the 
roof and the sides of the roadway quiv- 
ered and shook off dust and small pebbles 
which fell to the bottom without sound, 
because the thunder of the other thing 
absorbed the mere pattering of the hail- 
stones. The crashing downfall began to 
fill up the narrow roadway; a white hill 
of loose rocks stood between the old man 
and Sammy. The big stones fell, and 
broke, heaping higher and higher, as if a 
thousand quarries had fixed upon that 
spot for tipping purposes. 

The roar terrified the horse that Sammy 
had left feeding; he wheeled right around 
and tore away into the darkness of the 
workings beyond. His loud neighing and 
the jingle of his harness carried terror to 
the pit rats. They scurried into their 
dark holes along the bottom of the side- 
walls of the roadway. 

The running away of the horse had its 
value; it aroused wonder in the minds of 
the workmen of the district. They left 
their places to find out what had happened 
On the way they met the old man who as 
quickly as his feeble limbs could take 
him had come tottering out to get help. 

“The place fell in,” said he, weeping, 
‘and buried Sammy.” 

Three minutes after that, hundreds of 
lights came running down the roadway, 
and every light meant two strong arms and 
the finest whole-hearted help that mortal 
man could give to a fellow-creature. 

The rescuers reached the spot before 
the stones had finished falling and in their 
hurry to clear a way of escape for Sammy, 
many heads were battered by the down- 
fall. 

A warning cry came. 

‘“*Back—it’s all on work.” 

The men leaped backward. One 
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stopped to pick up a heavy sledge which 
he could not afford to lose. 

‘Back, Rhys!” they roared. 

He stepped back a little too late. A 
falling stone touched his head. The 
blood trickled over his ears. 

“Dratto!” said Rhys laughing. 

He tore his shirt in two and bandaged 
his wounded head. 

“Further back!” came another cry. 

The men, as if grudging every step, 
slowly moved back. Most of them were 
stripped to the waist. Some had shirts 
but these were so fragmentary that they 
looked like mere dust rags. They. held 
up their lamps to watch the new downfall, 
waiting impatiently the first chance to get 
to work once more. 

The stones fell hissing, roaring and 
sprawling. The dust rolled sluggishly 
back on the air-current to the men. Their 
lights filtered through the white clouds 
like moonlight in a mist. The white 
light gave a ghostly touch to the figures 
of the men, because of the strangeness of 
the place. Behind them stretched the 
narrow road, black as the path to Hades, 
with rough sides of walled rubbish and 
cogs—square pillars of yard-long logs 
bulging out under the weight of the world. 

‘Poor old Sammy.” 

‘* Wonder if we'll get him out before too 
late?” 


“Look at it!” 

Down came the loosened roof, making 
a white mountain where there had been a 
black gap. 

“You'd think it would let daylight in 
through the crust of the earth!” 

“That’s the last; it will stop now.” 

“At it again, then, boys. Let’s get 
him out.” 

They rushed to the work. They took 
no notice of the small rubbish still falling 
in little showers upon their backs. 

Picks and shovels and hammers and 
bars swung and flashed in the lamp-light 
like the swords in the Irish Charge at 
Fontenoy. 

The men rolled back the big stones, 
split up those that could not be torn out 
of their resting place, flung back the small- 
er things with their hands. The long iron 
bars lifted rocks that seemed altogether 


beyond human power; and _ perspiration 
rolled from the workers in glittering 
rivulets. 

The rescuers knew nothing of the origin 
of the fall; knew nothing of the stout post 
that had resented interference and flung 
Sammy across to the other side of the 
road. Their only knowledge was that he 
was buried and that they must unearth 
him first and ask questions afterwards. 

At the beginning, those who wanted to 
help but were crowded out by the others, 
fell back on the notion of shouting out 
Sammy’s name, wondering if any answer 
would come. 

“Sammy!” they called, and waited 
anxiously. They held up their lights to 
one another’s faces, as if looking for signs 
of an answer. 

But as the men who were lucky enough 
to be first, kept on hammering and shovel 
ling, the clatter of the rescue work made 
it difficult to hear anything else. 

“Sammy!” they called again, staring 
at one another in awe. 

“T heard him call!” cried one. 

“Hush!” 

“no.” 

“*T tell you 

**Call again.” 

“Sammy!” 

They waited, holding their breath. 
Once more a man declared he heard a 
response. 

They wanted the workers to stop. 

The workers told them they were fools. 
“Tf he answered—all the better. But 
we stop—it will be all the worse.” 

And the picking, splitting, and shovel- 
ing went on. If these men had been dig- 
ging for gold, they would perhaps, have 
paused ; as they were digging for humanity 
they would stop only when they fell dead. 

But the man who said he had heard 
Sammy’s answering call persisted in his 
belief. He said he could distinguish 
Sammy’s voice through all the jangle and 
crash, the ring of the hammers upon the 
stones, the hissing of the picks, the jar- 
ring of the shovels and the bars as they 
forced a way in amongst the fallen “clod.” 
They called again and again without get- 
ting any distinct sound in reply. But 
nothing would shake this man’s faith. He 
said the sooner they cut a passage in to 
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where Sammy lay—the better. And this 
superfluous advice lowered their opinion 
of his common-sense. For that was the 
one idea which was already whipping 
them into superhuman effort. 

Their one drawback lay in the fact that 
they could not cut a merely limited pas- 
sage. They did not know which spot to 
make for—what part of the “fall” had 
caught Sammy. If they had known that 
they could work their way through a nar- 
row cutting and get him out. As it was, 
they had to clear away almost every stone 
in front of them. 

To do this horses and trams came to 
the work. 

The men in the van of the party split 
up and rolled back the stones; the others 
piled the rubbish into the trams; hauliers 
came with horses and drew away the 
loads; and other hauliers and_ horses 
brought empty trams to take their places. 

The intense humanity of these people 
kept their anxiety on the strain. Their 
high-pitched voices; the restless swinging 
and flashing of their lights; the whirr of 
the tram wheels upon the rails; the jingle 
of harness on the horses with their drivers 
goading them into top-speed, whipping 
and shouting, put more life into that dark 
roadway than it had ever known. 

The men at the fall itself worked in a 
frenzy. They swarmed over the white 
stones. All around them pressed other 
men, snatching greedily at little chances 
to lend a hand. Their pit-lamps—a 
hundred of them—hung from the side 
walls, the wire handles stuck into little 
crevices. The light was clouded owing 
to the white dust that came from the 
breaking of the stones; while the heat of 
the little flames made the air of the road- 
way burn the men’s faces. All of them 
had stripped to the waist, and the perspi- 
ration on their bodies gleamed in the 
lamplight as they swung the picks and 
hammers amongst the big stones. 

White-haired old Lewsin was there— 
directing, as far as he possibly could, the 
course they should take to get at Sammy. 

“To the right,” said he. 

The men fo lowed the course he pointed 
out. The ‘‘fall” had piled itself more at 
that spot than anywhere else. Lewsin 
had recognised it as the place to which 
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he had brought Sammy to rob the post. 
He believed they would find him there— 
beneath the stones. 

The miners cut and slashed at them. 

“Careful!” cried one: ‘‘He might be 
lying under the point of the pick.” 

By this time they had cut into the heart 
of the fall. They had piled up walls on 
each side of them; though these walls had 
only been made after they had explored 
that ground. The outside men removed 
these walls—filled them into the trams— 
leaving the place open for the others to 
fling back fresh rubbish. 

‘We shall find him here,” said the old 
man. “Careful.” 

“Better throw away the tools,” sug- 
gested one, ‘“‘and pull away the stones 
with our hands.” 

They dropped the hammers and bars. 
Four or five men together would bend 
over a huge stone and tear it out from the 
rubbish. Other white stones fell into the 
black gap it left—some splitting into 
pieces as they fell. Then a score of hands 
pounced upon them and flung them back 
into the side-walls. Many of the hands 
were red with the blood of little wounds, 
while the white dust turned the miners for 
the time into millers. 

When evening came they had cleared a 
passage into the actual spot where the 
post had stood. On each side of the men 
rose the jagged broken rocks of the fall.’ 
Above them a great hole went high up 
into the darkness from which the vicious 
danger had dropped so suddenly. 

‘“‘He’s not here!” they cried. 

Old Lewsin, with a lamp in his shaking 
hand, bent down. 

“Here is the hole where the post stood’”’ 
he declared. 

The others pressed around him with 
lamps. 

‘‘But the side is forced out,” said one, 
swinging his light into a dark gap like a 
great wound in the side-wall. 

“Tt must have knocked the post some 
distance away.” 

“Tt would strike him in the same direc- 
tion.” 

This disappointment caused the first 
uncertain halt in that strenuous day’s 
work. The men became voluble. One 
said: 
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‘“‘P’raps he got out safe the other side.”’ 
They looked towards Lewsin for an 
The old man shook his white head. 
‘If he did—then he’d be as badly off 
as if he was under this.”” His hand swept 
over the great stones. ‘‘ There’s no air 
the fall has stopped it; he would be suffo 
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cated.” 

This was a new call to action 
“At it again, boys!” they cried. 
must clear every stone out. We 

find his body 
‘*Look here!’’ shouted one. 
They turned round at the cry. 
holding his light above the stones at the 
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He was 


opposite side. 

“Look at this—here’s the top of the 
post!” he went on eagerly. He had 
cleared away some small rubbish about 
half way up the opposite side-wall. This 
exposed the frayed top of the stout post, 
leaning against the side, at an angle which 
would send its base into the middle of 
the roadway. 

“Careful!” 

Those who could not take part, brought 
their lamps close to the post. The word 
went back to the others behind, and all 
the men in the roadway crowded near, 
staring hard at the spot. 

The stones against the sides of the post 
tcok six men to remove 
Then came a nervous 


were big. It 
the outside one. 
shout: 

‘He is there!” 

The stone leaning against the post had 
kept out all smaller matter; the stout 
piece of timber, being sound, had not 
broken under the weight; and the removal 
of the big stone left a great gap—a black 
hole; and in that hole they found Sammy. 
Their lights flashed upon him. A con 
fusion of exclamations broke out amongst 
them. 

“Have you found him?” cried the ex 
cited men at the back of the crowd. 

The men in front bent over him, throw 
ing their lights into his face. 

“Found him!” they roared: 
fast asleep.” 

Indeed, under the lamp light, Sammy’s 
face, covered with white dust wore a 
placid expression; he breathed peacefully 
and contentedly. He sat in a reclining 
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posture against the side wall, his clothes 


white with the dust and the straggling 
ends of his littke dark moustache pow- 
dered white—every hair of it. The im 
portance of this lay in the fact that where 
the dust had penetrated, the air could 
follow. So that the suffocation danger 
was quite put aside. 

This discovery put a new complexion 
on the face of things. There were 
mingled emotions and expressions among 
the rescuers. They raised their lamps 
to one another’s faces and shouted. That 
after such superhuman efforts to rescue 
Sammy they should, at last, find him so 
certainly safe and sound somehow aroused 
their indignation: 

“Tt’s too bad!” they complained. 

“And we killing ourselves all day try 
ing to save his life.”’ 

“Shake him!” advised 
sired vengeance. 

A dozen rough hands, which would 
have been kindly under more unhappy 
circumstances, fell rudely upon Sammy’s 
recumbent form. 

He shivered, stretched and groaned. 

“Oh, Maggie fach, V'm_ bad—eh! 
What the Oh!” he roared, under the 
unkindly treatment. 

Then he opened his eyes wide, and 
looked up and around him at the per- 
spiring faces. He smiled and explained. 

“That rotten old post knocked me 
down or I'd have got out of the way. Then 
the big stones came down first and shut 
me in altogether. I heard you fellers 
shouting, and I roared back to tell you I 
was all right. I thought that would ease 
your minds. I wasn’t feeling up to the 
mark to-day. I knew it would take you 
a good time to get me out—so I thought 
I might as well have a little sleep 7 

Even this explanation did not seem to 
remove from the minds of the rescurers 
the impression that they had been in 
some indefinable way unfairly treated. 
They began to upbraid Sammy. But the 
old white-haired post-robber brought 
them to their senses, saying, with a wistful 
smile: 

‘“‘Sammy’s had his little sleep, but if all 
of you had not worked so well to get him, 
p’raps Sammy would never wake.”’ 


one who de- 


























Personally Misconducted 


BY MARY WILHELMINA HASTINGS 


‘I say now,” Herrick protested, ‘‘do 
you make wills like this often? It ought 
never to be allowed out of a dime novel, 
you know. A quarter million to each of 
us unconditionally, and a quarter million 
more if we marry within the year—and 
we've never each other! If he’d 
made it five years now, my charms might 
have had a chance to sink in and penetrate! 
It’s the most sentimental thing Uncle 
Bradshaw ever did. What frenzy posses 
sed him?” 

“Oh, the old story,” 


seen 


the lawyer ans 
wered. ‘‘Wanted to keep the last of the 
money and blood together. You and this 
Rose Allen are all that is left, you know.” 

‘‘Wanted to keep his grip on the living 
from the grave, more likely. But the 
young woman needn’t have taken to the 
I sha’n’t persecute her for the 
sake of that extra half million.”’ 

‘The position has more difficulties for 
her than for you,” the elder man sug 
gested. ‘‘Miss Allen feared lest you 
should consider yourself bound to offer 
marriage, and decided the simplest way 
out of the situation was to efface herself 
till the year was over. I tried to dissuade 
her from the course, but when a pretty 
woman makes up her mind 1“ 

‘“*Pretty?” demanded Herrick with sud- 
den interest. ‘‘A pretty woman effacing 
herself on my account? Heaven forbid! 
Why, upon reflection I am not sure 
but what it is my duty to look her up, and 
at least give her a chance for that money. 
I really owe it to the girl herself, not to 
speak of my loyalty to Uncle Brad. Don’t 
you see how it could be managed,’’ he 
went on, “‘as a proper finish to this roman 
tic business, I'll take a nom de plume, and 
woo her among the timbers of her retire- 
ment, and then at the proper moment 
rapture and revelation!” 

‘You’re quite as absurd as your uncle, 
you know,” said the lawyer gently. 
‘Moreover, I promised her not to tell 
you the name she has taken.” 

“What’s in a name! Describe her, 


woods. 


” 
man. 





‘‘Well—she’s an impulsive young per- 
son, of medium height, rather thin, with 
considerable color. Her eyes are a sort 
of—well they change from light to dark 
a good deal—I can’t be certain about the 


eyes. After all, young women’s eyes 
are very much alike, you will find. Her 


” 


hair is curly 

“Ah,” beamed Herrick. 

‘“*Curly—and red.” 

‘*Ah,”’ said Herrick again with different 
inflection. ‘‘ Never mind,” he comforted 
himself, ‘‘it makes beautiful white hair, 
and she’ll grow gray early if she takes me. 
And if she doesn’t take me it doesn’t mat- 
ter. But I can’t go about proposing to all 
the red-haired orphans I meet. Couldn’t 
you just drop a hint of the resort she is at 
present—illuminating?”’ 

‘Not a hint, sir, not a hint.” Yet the 
lawyer’s eyes sought the younger man in 
friendly understanding. ‘‘However, I 
feel at liberty to observe,” he continued, 
“that you look rather run down and need 
a change. Ever tried Spring Lake, 
Michigan? Nice place.” 

“No, but I will,” responded Herrick 
with a broad grin. ‘And say—when you 
write to Rose Allen, you might intimate 
that I’m a woman-hater, with no idea of 
carrying out Uncle Brad’s will.” 


The next day John Herrick registered 
as Herrick Wayne at Spring Lake. He 
chose a large hotel and scanned the hori- 
zon for auburn locks. but all that appeared 
belonged to very young or very stout per- 
sons, or else to members of numerous 
families and Herrick was seeking an 
orphan. 

Undaunted then, he took a trip around 
the lake, and scrutinized every passenger 
and every group at the landings, for a 
glimpse of bright curls. Twice he did 
this with no success, but on the third trip, 
as the steamer was drawing away from 
a dock, his gaze fell on a green canoe near 
the shore, guided by a girl in white. The 
warm sunlight fell on the slender figure, 
lighting up the sweet flushed face, and 
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revealing the unmistakably coppery hue 
of the soft hair, that clustered in damp 
little spirals about her brow. In _ the 
bow of the boat a retriever puppy barked 
furious defiance at the steamer. His 
wriggling agitation became almost too 
much for the canoe, and the girl thrust 
forth a swift hand and plumped him 
overboard, where he struck out for 
the shore, with a promptness that pro 
claimed the punishment to be an old and 
accepted method. 

In laughing at the incident, Herrick 
found a reasonable excuse for asking the 
girl’s name, and he learned she was a 
Miss Fielding, but recently arrived at the 
Willows Hotel. 

To the Willows went Herrick the next 
morning, and inquived if some friends of 
his, the Fieldings, were staying there. 
There was a Miss Fielding, he learned, 
who came with a middle-aged couple, the 
Bentons. Yes, she had red hair and a 
retriever puppy, but she wasn’t in now. 
Any message. 

There wasn’t any message that Herrick 
could very well leave, and he went away, 
aglow at the possibilities of the situation, 
but nonplussed as to the manner in which 
to meet it. There wasn’t a soul he knew 
who could introduce him, and all excuses 
for intruding upon her seemed pitiably 
weak, now that the time was at hand. 
Wild thoughts of abducting the retriever 
puppy, and then presenting himself as 
the deliverer filled his mind, as he rowed 
back across the lake. The sun was very 
hot, and he drew up his boat on a lonely 
wooded point, hoping for a cool shade 
in which to smoke and plan. So absorbed 
was he, as he strolled along the beach that 
he fairly bumped into a young woman, 
sitting upon a log. 

‘“T beg your pardon,” said he, “‘I really 
didn’t see you at all,”’ and then his heart 
began to pound with excitement, for the 
young woman was very slight and slim, 
with pink cheeks, and bright coppery curls, 
and beside her, in the shadow, slept a 
black retriever puppy. 

But what was Herrick to do? At his 
apology she looked up and murmured 
some brief acceptance; then looked away 
again. She was clearly not a maiden for 
an idle flirtation, and Herrick was above 


all things a gentleman. He bowed, and 
was of necessity retracing his steps, when 
fate again intervened in a handsome 
manner, and fluttered a little cambric 
handkerchief across his path. In the 
corner was a delicate R. and Herrick 
began to feel assured that his quest was 
ended. 

“Ts this yours?” he asked, and the girl, 
without rising, extended her hand with a 
word of thanks. 

There was something undeniably de- 
jected in her appearance, and her peculiar, 
bent position, gave Herrick his chance. 

‘Are you hurt?” he inquired with much 
solicitude. ‘‘Is there anything the matter 
or anything I can do for you?” 

“Tm not hurt,” she answered, ‘‘and 
there isn’t anything you can do.” She 
raised her eyes to his for a moment, and 
what she saw in his bronzed, boyish face 
routed her restraint. 

‘“*T went wading, ” she blurted out, scarlet 
from neck to brow, but with a hint of 
humor in her eyes and voice, “and the 
puppy chewed up my shoés and stock- 
ings. 

Involuntarily Herrick’s gaze turned to 
where the hem of her duck skirt swept 
the sand, and he understood the secret 
of her lack of motion. 

“As I’m not equal to facing the hotel 
by daylight,” she went on, “I’m waiting 
for the dusk in which to slip in the side 
door.” 

‘“*Let me go after them for you,” said 
Herrick eagerly. ‘‘ The shoes—and things 
—I mean.” 

‘You are very kind, but the Bentons— 
the friends with whom I am staying 


might think it just a little odd if a strange 


young man demanded shoes—and things! 
—on my behalf, you know.” 

“They might, possibly,” he admitted. 
‘But you certainly can’t wait here all 
day. It’s only ten thirty now.” 

“You could bring me a sandwich at 
noon,” she suggested. 

“T’ll do better than that. I'll bring 
you some new apparel from the village.” 

She was radiant in a moment, and to 
Herrick that red hair and blue eyes was 
quite the prettiest combination that had 
yet been invented. Then the corners of 
her mouth dropped. ‘I’ve no money with 
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‘‘Near the shore, a green canoe guided by a girl in white.’ 


me,” she objected, “and it’s very far,” 
with a dubious glance at the distant hori- 
zon. 


It was far. Herrick denied it stoutiy, 
but as he bent his oars in the blistering 
sun, the blue tract of water ahead seemed 





to lengthen interminably and the definite 
idea crossed his mind that the heiress 
might have appeared under less strenuous 
circumstances. Still his determination 
never wavered till he was actually in the 
village street, and without the door of 
the general clothing house, and then the 
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absurd character of his errand sent cold 
chills down his perspiring spine. 

He chose the shoes first, as the lesser 
evil, and boldly demanded black Oxfords 
of the finest quality, for the heiress must 
have the best. 

**Size?” said the clerk. 

Size indeed! Herrick hadn’t the least 
idea, but he remembered that she was 
small, and that women were sensitive 
about their feet. 

“Pretty small,” he responded vaguely. 
“Twos or threes, I guess.” 

Mercifully no twos were in stock, so 
Herrick grasped the threes and marched 
to the stocking counter, hoping against 
hope that he presented a staid and married 
air. 

“Hosiery?” the bepompadoured young 
person in charge repeated. ‘‘Something 
in silk? These here polka dots are 
mighty swell, or perhaps you like open 
work better. Most gentlemen do. Oh, 
you wanted black—plain black. What 
size, now?” 

‘“Threes,’’ muttered Herrick. 

The young person favored him with a 
frankly amused stare. ‘‘Threes? I guess 
you’re mistaken, ain’t you? ‘That’s pretty 
small.” 

‘She wears a three shoe,” he protested 
miserably. 

“Oh, well, the sizes come different in 
shoes and hosiery. You want a six and 
a half or a seven hose. I guess you ain’t 
been married long,’’ she added pleasantly. 


‘‘How lovely of you!” Miss Fielding 
declared, as warm and breathless he gave 
the packages into her hands. ‘‘ You must 
have had a dreadful row!” 

‘*Not at all,” said Herrick with heroic 


untruthfulness. ‘‘I didn’t know what 
size to get,” he added. ‘Are threes all 
right?” 


There was a curious expression in the 
corners of Miss Fielding’s very expressive 
little mouth, but she assured him that 
threes would do perfectly, and that he 
was only too clever to have done so well; 
and during the homeward row not a flicker 
of an eyelash betrayed to the blundering 
man opposite, that two outraged four and 
a half feet were protesting fearfully 
against their imprisonment. 
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‘“‘T don’t know how I shall explain you 
to the Bentons, ” she told him as he 
escorted her up from the dock. ‘“* They 
know I am unacquainted here. ” 

‘I might be a long lost cousin, ” he 
suggested slyly. ‘Or an old summer 
man reappearing. ” 

“You could hardly be my cousin,” she 
laughed, falling into the snare. “I have 
only one and we’re very far distant—so 
distant that we’ve never met! An old 
summer man be it!” 


Apparently an old summer man had 
privileges, for Herrick claimed them very 
positively. He called for her to go sailing 
the next afternoon, he included the 
Bentons in a launch trip the next day, 
and the day after that he monopolized her 
dances brazenly at the Willows hop—and 
to all of this Miss Fielding demurred not 
at all. It would have been difficult 
naturally to maintain an attitude of digni- 
fied reserve with a man who had bought 
her shoes and stockings at the threshold 
of acquaintance, and Miss Fielding 
showed no desire to make the attempt. In 
Herrick’s eyes her spirit of gay comrade- 
ship grew more enchanting every day. 
In the launch with the Bentons he learned 
that she was an orphan, that the relative 
with whom she had lived was now dead, 
and, final link in the evidence, her name 
was Rose! That night he sent the law- 
yer a triumphant telegram, ‘I’ve found 
her,” to which the lawyer responded with 
equal brevity, ‘‘ Luck to you.” 

And certainly luck seemed with him. 
To be sure, other men at Spring Lake 
were prompt to appreciate the sunny 
curls and blue eyes of the heiress and the 
heiress had intervals of interest in their 
appreciation, but she always returned, 
in pretty penitence, to Herrick’s constant 
escort. The Bentons were as amiable 
and obliging as the chaperons of such a 
wilful young person ought to be, and there 
was no obstacle in the path of Herrick’s 
hope, save such as any properly con- 
stituted young woman occasionally, and 
for the ultimate benefit of her admirer’s 
soul, will now and again oppose. 


As the days went by the hurden of 
disguise weighed more heavily upon Her- 
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‘**T beg your pardon,’ said he, ‘I really did not see you at all.’”’ 


rick. A dozen times it trembled on his 
lips to reveal himself, and to tell her 
that the quest begun in idleness and play 
had become a very real and precious thing 
to him now, and a dozen times, a laugh 
or word or look stayed the revelation. It 
occurred to him that she might possibly 


be angry, very angry,and in his despond- 
ent moods there was even a suspicion—too 
horrible to really contemplate—that she 
might misunderstand his motives 
and his disinterestedness. Therefore 
Herrick resolved to wait until the last 
moment of the summer, and _ hav- 
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‘‘He boldly demanded something in black oxfords.”’ 


ing resolved he straightway spoke. 

They were alone in a little summer 
house, and it was moonlight. Moreover 
the heiress wore white—not the immacu- 
late creation from which a man sits a 
yard away in awe, but a soft, simple, 
unobstrusive thing. They had been talk- 
ing, chiefly of themselves, and doubtless 
with a view of harrowing the man’s 
feelings, the heiress sighed that summer 
was over, whereupon Herrick, properly 
harrowed, inquired where she would be 
in the fall. 

‘I’m a busy person then,”’ she returned 
evasively. 





“Where?” said he, 
definitely enough. 

“Oh, in the li- 
brary.” 

“Whose library?” 

“T thought you 
knew, ”’—she seemed 
to hesitate a moment. 
“IT work in the 
library at Peoria.” 

‘“‘Not this winter,” 
said Herrick. 

There was a pause 
in which Miss Field- 
ing comtemplated 
apparently the moon- 
lit lake. Then, her 
eyes dropping lower, 
she asked softly, 
“And why not this 
winter?” 

Her slim ringless 
hand, lay obviously 
forgotten and un- 
protected on the seat 
between them. Her- 
rick took it in his 
strong clasp, and in 
the space thus 
created, moved 
nearer to her. 

“Will you forgive 
me when I tell you 
that I know?” he 
begged, ‘‘I’ve been 
playing at masquer- 
ade, too. I’m _ not 
Herrick Wayne, I’m 
John Herrick—your 
cousin. I came here 
to find you and know you in spite of 
yourself—and knowing you is the same 
as loving you, Rose. I want you to forget 
that absurd will, and promise to marry 
me. You—you aren’t angry with me?” 

“I—why, what do you mean?” Miss 
Fielding stared blankly at him. ‘My 
cousin—you? Why, she is a woman, she 
lives in England. I’ve never seen her. 
What do you mean?” 

‘“‘Aren’t you Rose Allen, the heiress?” 
cried Herrick dumfounded. 

Miss Fielding drew her hand sharply 
away and rose to her feet. 

“I’m very sorry, but I’m not Rose 
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Allen, heiress,” she answered icily. ‘I’m 
Rose Fielding, librarian.” 

‘‘ But the hair—and your position here,”’ 
Herrick was still bewildered; he had been 
so sure. ‘“‘ Let me tell you the whole busi- 
ness,” he urged. ‘‘Don’t think I’m 
utterly crazy.” 

Miss Fielding stood silent in the shadow 
while he poured forth the history of his 
mistake. 

“You see how like her you seemed?” 
he finished, anxious to vindicate his 
sanity. 

‘“The mistake was perfectly natural,” 
she said. ‘I’m sure I ought to apolo- 
gize for retarding your discovery of the 
real heiress.” 

The indifferent tone fell like a chill 
upon Herrick. ‘I hope you don’t mean 
that,” he answered unhappily. ‘Is that 
your answer to what I have just asked 
you?”’ 

Miss Fielding walked on rapidly with- 
out speaking. ‘It’s very nice of you 
to be so—so inclusive,” she said, “but I 
couldn’t think of taking advantage of 
your mistake.” Then she sped up the 
veranda steps and into the house, be- 
cause she wanted the solitude of her 
room and a comfortable pillow for the 
tears that refused to be denied. And Her- 
rick strode savagly back to his boat, in his 
blindness understaading nothing of the 
subtility of the wound he had inflicted; 
nothing of the rankling hurt of that word, 
‘‘heiress,’’—realizing only that Rose Field- 
ing, the Rose he loved, had sent him away 
in derision. 


There was no sleep for him that 
night. He didn’t even pretend to go 
to bed, Lut sat up a long while by the 
window and then rose and packed his 
belongings. Morning saw him steam- 
ing down the lake, resolwed wretched- 
ly to return to Chicago, and morning also 
revealed to him the coppery curls ef a 
fellow passenger moved apparently by a 
similar resolve. 

Before the eyes of unacquainted on- 
lookers Miss Fielding smiled a good 
morning. Herrick swept off his hat and, 
oblivious of the onlookers, moved to- 
wards the bow, where he smoked furiously, 
and scowled at the churning waters. 
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When they changed for the Chicago 
steamer, Herrick assisted her in managing 
her suit case and the retriever puppy, 
for which Miss Fielding vouchsafed him a 
scanty thanks, reasoning it was the least 
he could do. 

The sound of her voice nerved Herrick 
to fresh effort. That night he paced the 
deck in search of her, but he paced in 
vain. Miss Fielding’s seclusion, how- 
ever, was not prompted by prudery. With 
the least provocation in the world, and 
for the first and only time in her life, 
she was sea-sick, and did not venture 
out till morning saw them safe at the 
Chicago landing. Then it wasa very pale 
and shaken Miss Fielding who staggered 
forth, to find Herrick again at hand near 
the gangway. 

‘At least let me look after these,” he 
said, indicating the dog and suit case. 
“T want——” 

What he wanted he did not say, for a 
heavy hand fell upon his shoulder, and a 
loud, jocose tone greeted his ear. 

“Here you are now! Right this way, 
please. You won’t see no minister of the 
gospel this day!” 

‘““What the deuce do you mean?” Her- 
rick’s voice was savage, and the aggressive 
individual tightened his grasp. ‘‘No use 
fighting, sir,” he urged. ‘Plenty of my 
men in call. Better come peaceful.” 

‘*Come—come where?” 

‘“‘My orders is to take you and the lady 
back to the station where her pa and ma 
will come for her. Sorry to spoil a wed- 
ding party, but you shouldn’t go a’loping 
with minors, sir. Law is law.” 

“‘Who on earth do you take us for?” 
demanded Herrick. 

“Fred Irwin and Hatty Mann who ran 
away from Grand Haven together,” ans- 
wered the official glibly enough. ‘No 
use protesting, Miss,” for Rose had burst 
into sudden speech, “your pa wired 
your description last night, and they’ll 
be along now at the station to identify you. 
They started rail from Muskegon. It 
was thehairdone it,” he added chuckling. 
‘Curis like yours is hard to hide.” 

“See here, man,” Herrick expostu- 
lated, clinging to the retriever’s chain 
while the puppy, joyous at release from 
the boat, wound giddily in and out the 
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group, ‘do you think I’d elope with this 
dog?” 

“Well, J wouldn’t,”’ returned the offi- 
cer judiciously. ‘But there’s no telling 
what you’d do to please the lady. So 
come along, please, and pleasant like.” 

A crowd had begun to gather, and anx- 
ious to escape publicity they “‘ came along” 
as pleasantly as possible. Indeed to Her- 
rick the adventure was not without its 
joy, but to Rose, sitting with head high 
and eyes averted, the trip in the patrol 
seemed eternal degradation and dis- 
grace. 

The detention was of brief duration. 
At the station door, an irate couple 
pounced forth upon them, gasped in 
astonishment and dismay, and then turned 
their batteries of wrath upon the com- 
placent officer. 

“Tt ain’t my fault,” he protested when 
his voice could be heard. ‘“He’s tall 
enough for him, and she’s red-headed 
enough for her, and they was certainly 
a-lovering down the plank when I caught 
’em.” 

““And my Hatty’s gone,” wailed the 
old lady, and then inquired aggressively 
of Rose, ‘“‘I’d like to know what business 
you have impersonating my daughter? 
Why didn’t you speak up and tell who you 
was? Ain’t you got tongues in your heads, 
you two?” 

Herrick launched into vigorous speech 
but Rose drew him swiftly away. ‘‘ Don’t, 
don’t say any more,” she begged. ‘I’m 
sure it’s something to be taken for a 
minor at twenty-two. I think—I think 
I'll dye my hair,” she finished with a 
little tremble. 

She was tired; tired and hungry. She 
had not breakfasted and her knees 
were shaking under her, but the law 
that forbids a self-respecting woman to 
ask a man for food might have continued 
to hold her in silence if the puppy had 
not offered a solution by begging piteously 
at the door of a butcher’s shop. 

“It’s nearly noon,” suggested Her- 
rick, thus inspired. ‘‘There’s a nice little 
chop house a street beyond—and they will 


’ 


look after Towser here, too. Won’t you 
come with me?” 

Miss Fielding came. Does anything 
disarm constraint and coldness swifter 
than the cozy, intimate influence of 
luncheon a deux? At a little table by 
the window, through which the bustle of 
the street sounded only as a pleasant stir 
of life, with tuneful, not too adjacent 
music to soften the touch of dishes and 
the hum of voices, and a scattering of 
palms and ferns to baffle the interested 
spectator, misunderstanding melted im- 
perceptibly and conversation slipped from 
the general to the particular. 

“It has been an eventful forenoon,’ 
sighed Miss Fielding. ‘‘That wretched 
Hatty Mann!” 

“Bless her!” said Herrick. “I hope 
she’s Mrs. Irwin by now. If she hadn’t 
eloped—fancy? I wouldn’t be sitting here 
with you, and 

The sensitive color flamed in the girl’s 
cheeks, then left them delicately pale. 
She bent her head and Herrick fancied 
that her lashes glistened as with tears. 
Then after a pause that seemed to endure 
for ever, she looked up at him with soft 
shining eyes and parted lips, tremulous 
with the wistfulness and the radiance of 
surrender. 

“Really?” she breathed. 


’ 





Even luncheon a deux come to an end, 
and finally Herrick rose to claim the dog 
and pay his bill. At the desk he brushed 
against an elderly man who was just 
entering. 

“Well, how do you do?” said the law- 
yer. “You’re amazingly cheerful for a 
disappointed lover.” 

‘“*A what?” said Herrick. 

“‘A disappointed lover. I’ve just had 
a letter from the heiress and she is going 
to marry an old time friend. She doesn’t 
speak of having met you, but hopes you 
won’t mind about the money.” 

“Mind?” said Herrick beaming beatifi- 
cally upon him. ‘‘Mind? Man! I’m 
about to start upon my wedding jour- 
ney!” 
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“Dreamland,” a summer amusement resort at Coney Island. 





Some Dramas of the Day 


BY ACTON DAVIES 


Actors are curious folk. All winter 
long, through the burdens and trials of a 
long Metropolitan season, or while eating 
their hearts out in the dreariness of one 
night stands, the minds of star and walk- 
ing gentleman alike are fixed on the long 
summer’s rest. And now that the holi- 
days have come there is not an actor in 
the land whose whole mind and thought 
are not fixed on his plans and prospects 
for next season. These are the days 
when the managers do their hardest work 
and tallest thinking of the year. From 
now until early in August, when rehears- 
als begin, the actor can well afford to be 
a nonentity. His fate and future lie in 
the managers’ hands. The work of 


booking the tour, of engaging the sup- 
porting companies, of choosing the new 
plays, are the tasks which are now keep- 
ing the managerial forces awake o’nights. 

In the meantime the summer show is 





strutting for its little hour, and a very 
short and disastrous hour it is going to 
prove, if the rainy weather and the cold 
nights of the past months continue. 
That wholesale juggernaut, the automo- 
bile, seems to be giving the final quietus 
to the vogue of the New York roof-gar- 
den As that veteran mid-air manager, 
Oscar Hammerstein, remarked the other 
day, “If ever I build another roof-garden, 
I shall erect it ten miles from nowhere. 
Then I shall be sure to have a succession 
of crowded roofs, rain or shine, because 
everybody will take an automobile to get 
there at any cost. Just at present the 
public seems willing to pay any amount 
of money to be taken miles away from 
anything in the form of a city show.” 

At the same time Mr. Hammerstein, 
for all his tale of woe, has the best end 
of the roof-garden matter. Hé has per- 
sisted in his usual policy of presenting a 
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straight vaudeville, a form of entertain- 
ment which a very large portion of the 
public is always willing to attend. The 
other roof-gardens this season have made 
the fatal mistake of putting on cheap 
burlesques on current topics, so badly 
handled that in every case these skits 
have proved a failure. 

Coney Island, with Dreamland and 
Luna Park as its most alluring attrac- 
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tions, is now in full blast, its only serious 
rivals being the Boer War show, and 
Pain’s really remarkable pyrotechnical 
exhibition at Manhattan Beach, ‘‘The 
Fall of Port Arthur.” This perform- 
ance, which is given every night that it 
does not rain, gives an exceptionally vivid 
picture of the Russian-Japanese war. 
But, after all, these shows are as mere 
summer thistledown. Nobody takes 
them seriously, and few view them more 


than once. The eyes of the playgoer, 
like those of the actor, are now fixed on 
the plans for next season. The tremen 
dous dearth of foreign successes makes it 
more evident than ever that the Ameri- 
can dramatist must inevitably soon come 
into his own. There have been a few 
successes in London, and one or two in 
Paris, but nothing in any way extraordi 
nary unless it proves to be Alfred Sutro’s 
“The Walls of Jericho,” or J. M. Barrie’s 
fantastic comedy, ‘‘Peter Pan.” 

That the American public is going to 
be particularly interested in Mr. Barrie’s 
play goes without saying, for not only is 
he almost as popular as playwright and 
author in this country as he is in Eng 
land, but the fact that Miss Maude Adams 
is to play the réle of Peter Pan would 
attract attention to this performance, 
even if it should prove only a halfway 
success. But from all that I have heard 
of ‘Peter Pan,’ I do not think there can 
be much question of its success here. It 
is a fantastic, hobgobliny sort of story, the 
plot of which I cannot tell you accurately 
because as yet I don’t know it myself, 
but persons who saw it in London de- 
scribe it as being a sort of droll and de- 
lightful small boy’s bad dream, full of 
pirates, Indians and all those other 
creepy and thrilling attributes which fol 
low in the wake of an absorption of too 
much plum cake. And of all men J. M. 
Barrie is the one to wield this conglom- 
erate nightmare into an effective stage 
production. 

This will be the second time in her 
career, Miss Adams has played the rdéle 
of a boy. The other time was four 
years ago when she played L’Aiglon. 
But from all accounts this Peter Pan is 
quite a different sort of youngster from 
Napoleon’s hapless little invalid son. 
He is full of the devil, always up to mis- 
chief of every sort and is equally at home 
when he is fighting Indians, compelling 
persecuted pirates to walk the plank, or 
stealing jam from his own mother’s 
pantry. That Miss Adams will enjoy 
playing this boy réle may be taken for 
granted, for she has a very strong sense 
of humor and in her own quiet way no 
one more enjoys a good bit of stage fun. 
Mr. Barrie is coming to America to su- 




















perintend this production, and as far as 
Miss Adams is concerned the preliminary 
rehearsals will probably be heard in the 
Adirondack Mountains, where she has 
elected to go for a long summer’s rest 
The other English play, “The Walls 
of Jericho,” is a society drama and it 
tells the life story of an uncouth but 
sturdy South African millionaire, married 
to a haughty English aristocrat. The 
playwright has handled London society 
in this play without even a sémblance of 
gloves, and his bitter arraignment of 
fashionable life in general was in a meas- 
ure responsible for the long and success- 
ful run of the play in London, where it 
was produced by Arthur Bourchier. 
James K. Hackett has secured this 
play for America and will open his 
season with it at the Savoy early in 
October. Although the matter has not 
positively been settled, yet it is more than 
likely that Mr. Hackett’s wife, Miss 
Mary Mannering, will appear with him 
in this play. The Hacketts have taken 
the Savoy for the entire season, and it is 
their intention during the year to appear 
together in at least one Shakespearean 
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production. Oddly enough, the plot of 
the ‘Walls of Jericho” is very similar to 
the story of “The Heir to the Hoorah,” 
although of course the treatment of the 
theme is entirely different. This merely 
goes to show that great playwrights, like 
other great minds, frequently think alike. 

Another play which has had some suc- 
cess in England is ‘‘The Beauty and the 
Barge,” a dramatization of one of Mr. 
Jacob’s stories, in which Mr. N. C. 
Goodwin, commonly and affectionately 
known as “Nat,” will make his first ap- 
pearance under the management of 
Charles Frohman. Miss Katherine Flor- 
ence has been chosen to play the réle of 
the beauty, and Mr. Goodwin will be 
seen as the quaint old Thames water- 
man who owns the barge. It is good to 
know that Mr. Goodwin has at last come 
to his senses, forsworn Shakespeare, and 
returned to his old love, comedy, a line 
in which he has few equals. Meanwhile, 
his beautiful wife, Miss Maxine Elliott, 
will tempt fate with another Clyde Fitch 
comedy entitled “Cousin Joe.” If this 
play should prove only half as successful 
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as Mr. Fitch’s “Her Own Way,” Miss 
Elliott will certainly have no cause for 
complaint. 

An announcement which has caused 
no end of astonishment to playgoers in 
general is Mr. Frohman’s statement that 
next season he will present Miss Ethel 
Barrymore in “Alice, Sit by the Fire,” 
the Barrie comedy which has been played 
by Miss Ellen Terry in London. This 
comedy, which was written especially for 
Miss Terry, tells the story of an Anglo- 
Indian belle who at the age of forty or so 
returns to England fresh from her flirta- 
tious Indian triumphs to be confronted 
by her own children, a boy of twelve and 
a girl of eighteen. The girl has all the 
radiant beauty of her mother, and that 
matron, greatly to her own astonishment 
and disgust, finds her nose put out of 


joint by her own daughter. In plain 
American, we should say that Alice finds 
herself obliged to “go ’way back and sit 
down,” but Mr. Barrie prefers to make 
her sit by the fire and spin, while the 
daughter makes matrimonial hay. Iam 
not going to give you any further ideas 
of the plot, because there is no use now 
in taking the bloom off this particular 
dramatic rose, but what is amazing 
everybody is simply this: why should 
pretty Miss Barrymore be made old _ be- 
fore her time by being cast for the réle of 
a middle-aged, though well-preserved 
matron? At first it was generally sup- 
posed that she would play the rdéle of the 
daughter, but this is denied. 

Probably the actor who will get the 
least rest out of his summer vacation is 
Mr. E. H. Sothern. The. first season of 
his joint starring tour with Miss Marlowe 
has proved so immensely successful that 
already they have been booked for a 
forty-week engagement next season, and 
between the first of July and the rsth of 
September he and Miss Marlowe are 
called upon to learn three Shakespearean 
réles which are entirely new to them 
They will present next season “Twelfth 
Night,” ‘The Merchant of Venice’? and 
“As You Like It.” I amwrong, though, 
in saying that this will make three new 
rdles for Miss Marlowe, for her Rosalind 
has long been one of her most charming 
portrayals. But of Mr. Sothern’s task 
there can be no question. The prepara- 
tion of a rdle like Shylock alone would 
be enough to keep him busy for several 
months, for there is no actor on the stage 
who takes more infinite pains in the 
preparation of a réle than Mr. Sothern 
does. He is probably the hardest worker 
on the stage, for in addition to preparing 
his own réles he coaches almost every 
character in the company, stage-man- 
ages the production, and oversees and 
superintends even the most unimportant 
details. 

He and his wife, Miss Virginia Harned, 
are spending their holidays at their coun- 
try place at Hollywood, New Jersey, and 
while Mr. Sothern is deep in Shake- 
speare, Miss Virginia Harned is prepar- 
ing for her appearance in the new drama 
which Henry Arthur Jones has written 
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for her. Years ago, when Miss Harned 
scored her first great success as Brucilla 
Ives in Mr. Sothern’s production of 
“The Dancing Girl,’”’ Mr. Jones was so 
delighted by her performance of his 
heroine that he promised then and there 
to write a play for her. It is only this 
season, however, that he has redeemed 
his word. The play is as yet unnamed, 
but it is said to be a society drama with 
a very strong story. 

The announcement that Beerbohm 
Tree is to make a tour of this country 
under the management of David Belasco 
is interesting from two points of view. 
In the first place, since his last appear- 
ance here ten years ago, Mr. Tree has 
become the representative actor-manager 
of England. To his fame as an actor he 
has added the laurels of a great stage man- 
ager. The Shakespearean productions 
which he has given London during the 
last few years have.never been excelled 
in magnificence of costuming and accu- 
racy of detail on any stage. From an- 
other point of view this announcement is 
even more interesting, because it shows 
that Mr. Belasco now intends to take 
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the field as a manager of foreign stars as 
well as domestic ones. 

Although Mr. Tree will never hold the 
place in the hearts of the English public 
that was Henry Irving’s, there is no 
doubt that at the present moment he is a 
far more important figure in London 
theatricals. This, of course, is mainly 
due to the fact that Sir Henry no longer 
has a theater of his own, and is obliged 
for financial reasons to absent himself 
from London almost entirely save for a 
short annual engagement. This coming 
season Tree and Sir Henry will cross 
swords for the first time on American 
soil. Sir Henry will be arrayed under 
the Charles Frohman banner and it is 
more than probable that these two actors 
will play against each other, not only in 
New York, but in many of the other 
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larger cities, all of which means fun! 

The new Belasco play for Miss 
Blanche Bates is still shrouded in mys- 
tery. This playwright always adopts a 
very wise plan of keeping his public in 
entire ignorance of the nature of his play 
until the night of the first performance. 
This much is known, however; it is a 
play of western life, and to her own 
infinite relief, after a thousand perform- 
ances of the Japanese girl Princess Yo- 
San in “The Darling of the Gods,” Miss 
Bates is to be cast for the réle of a west- 
ern girl. Robert Hilliard has been en- 
gaged to play the leading man’s rdéle, and 
the very important character part will be 
acted by Mr. J. H. Cote, who scored the 
biggest success in “The Heir to the 
Hoorah.”’ 

While Miss Bates is to reign at the 
Belasco, Mrs. Leslie Carter, for the first 
time in her career, will go on tour ina 
répertoire of plays. Though still con- 
fined to her hotel by the accident to her 
ankle, which abruptly terminated the 
season of “Adrea” eight weeks ago, Mrs. 
Carter is already hard at work on her 
old successes “Zaza” and “Du 
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Barry,” which with “Adrea” will form 
her répertoire for the coming season. 

“TI wonder,” said Mrs. Carter the other 
night, in voicing her delight at going into 
répertoire, ‘ I wonder if the public ever 
realizes what it means to an actress to 
play the same role night after night, 
month after month, season after season. 
I played Zaza over 1500 times, and in 
both ‘Du Barry’ and ‘The Heart of 
Maryland’ over a thousand. It has 
always been the dream of my life to play 
each of my four successes on succeeding 
nights. Then I feel confident that I 
could play each of them better than I 
ever have before, but I maintain that it 
is utterly impossible for a woman, after 
the first one hundred nights or so of her 
run, to maintain an emotional part on a 
steady level, that is, to play it equally 
well at every performance. There 
comes a time when the words mean 
absolutely nothing to you, when your 
stage business is purely a mechanical 
matter. 

“T used to say to myself when ‘Du 














Barry’ was at the height of its success, 
Oh, heavens! if only for to-morrow 
night I could go back to “Zaza” or 
“The Ugly Duckling,” then I could come 
back to “Du Barry” fresh and invigor- 
ated for its next performance.’ It’s the 
eternal grind of the thing which makes it 
so hard on an actress’s brain, and then, 
too, there is always that awful terror of 
being so over-confident that you will sud- 
denly lose your lines. I have never done 
it but once, and I shall never forget that 
experience. It was in ‘Zaza,’ after I 
had played the part about 700 times. 
Something had gone wrong in the dress- 
ing-room with one of my frocks, and 
when I stepped on the stage for the big 
scene in the fourth act every line had 
left me. I simply stared at Bernard Du 
Fresne in blank amazement, and it was 
not until he had whispered at least half 
a dozen of my lines to me that my 
memory came back. Iam sure that all 
actors who have played a rdéle a great 
number of times must have suffered from 
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That is one reason 
why Iam so delighted that Mr. Belasco 


the same experience. 


is to send me out in répertoire. Iam 
sure that I shall be able to act with far 
more enthusiasm.” 

“The Duke of Killicrankie,’’ Captain 
Marshall’s clever comedy, having brought 
John Drew’s season to a most successful 
close, has been bought outright by Miss 
Rose Coghlan. There isa capital com- 
edy part in it which was played this 
season by Miss Fanny Brough, and Miss 
Coghlan was so delighted with the part 
that she is going to tour the country in 
this play next season. Mr. Drew, mean- 
while, is to appear in a new play by 
Agustus Thomas, as yet unnamed. 

William Gillette takes longer to write 
a play than almost any other American 
dramatist. This fact lends additional 
interest to the announcement that he 
will produce his new piece, “‘Clarice,”’ in 
New York early this season. The 


heroine of this play is an old negro 
mammy, a rdle which is to be played br 
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Miss Ada Dwyer, while the ingenue rdle 
will be played by Miss Marie Doro. Con- 
cerning the sort of part which Mr. Gillette 
has laid out for himself, the actor-play- 
wright is still very reticent, but no less an 
authority than Miss Maude Adams de- 
clared, after reading the play, that it had 
one of the strongest acts she had ever 
read. No playwright has ever been as 
successful in taking Mr. Gillette’s meas- 
ure as he has himself. The only author 
who has attempted to write a réle for 
him in recent years was Mr. Barrie, in 
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“The Admirable Crichton,” and it was 
the least successful réle which Mr. Gil- 
lette has played in years. Hereafter, it is 
safe to say, he will write all his parts 
himself. 

One of the early musical comedy 
events will be the appearance at Daly’s 
in August of Miss Edna May in “The 
Catch of the Season.” Another imported 
star who is liable to arouse a good deal 
of interest is Miss Olga Nethersole. 
This year she wiil be seen here in a 
play adapted from the French entitled 
“The Labyrinth”. This play may prove 
rather strong meat for the American pub- 
lic, but it certainly handles the divorce 
question in a very blunt and truthful 
manner. Its plot in a word is as fol- 
lows: The heroine in the first act quar- 
rels with her husband and divorces him. 
The next act she marries another man. 
In the third act her child by her first 
husband is supposed to be dying. The 
child’s father comes to see her. The 
man and woman meet beside her bed. 
In their common grief they become recon- 
ciled. The first husband stays the 
night. Fearing that the second hus- 
band, who is away, will discover her 
faithlessness, the woman goes to her 
mother and confesses what she has done. 
The mother, a devout Roman Catholic, 
says, ““You have committed no offense; he 
is your husband; your sin lies in living 
with the second man.” The child re- 
covers, and in the final scene the first and 
second husband meet. There is a quar- 
rel, a scuffle, and both men fall to instant 
death over a cliff. The woman says, 
“Henceforth I live for my child alone.” 















